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From the New England Magazine fur January. 
THE LOST KITE.—By Miss H. F. Govup. 


My kite! my kite! I’ve lost my kite! 

Oh! when saw the steady flight 
With which she gained ber lofty height, 
How could I know, that, letting go 

That naughty string, would bring so low 
My pretty, buoyant, darling kite, 

‘’'o pass forever out of sight! 


“A purple cloud was sailing by, 
With silver borders, o’er the sky; 

thought itseemed to come so nigh, 
Vdlet my kite go up and light, 

Upon its fringe sosott and bright, 
To see how noble, high and proud 
She'd look while riding on a cloud! 


“As near her shining wark she drew 

J clapped my hands—the line slipped through 
My silly fingers—and she flew, 

Away! away! in airy play, 

Right over where the water lay! 

She veered and fluttered, swung, and gave 
A piuuge! then vanished with the wave } 


“T never more shall want to look 
On that false cloud or on the brook ; 
Nore’er to feel the breeze that took 
My dearest joy, thus to destroy, 

The pastime of your happy boy ! ; 
My kite! my kite! how sad to think 
She soared so high, so soon to sink!” 


“Be this.’ the mother said, and smiled, 
“A lesson to you simple child! 

And when by fancies vain and wild 
As that which cost the kite chat’s lost, 
Thy busy brain again is crossed 5 

Of shining vapour then beware. 

Nor place thy joys on fickle air! 


Thave a darling treasure, too, 
That sometimes would by slipping through 
My guardian wands, the way pursue, 
From which more tight, than thou, thy kite, 
I hold my Jewel, new aud bright, | 

Lest he should stray without a guide, 

drown my hopes in sorrow’s tide!” 


RECOLLECTONS OF PAGANINE. 


| Lhe following memorials of aneedote and conver- 
sation have been penned without much attention to 
order or arrangement. "They assume no higher pre- 
tension than that of being true relations of certain 
passages which occurred in the author’s friendly inter- 
course with the remarkable person to whom they re- 
fer, and respecting whom the public curiosity has by 
no means yet been satisfied to the extent of its ex- 
citement. |— Court Journal. 


July 2, 1831.—According to my established cus- 
tom of calling on Paganini every day, L went to his 
apartments in the Regent’s Quadrant to-day, and 
found him seated on that species of throne to which 
artists are in the habit of exalting their sitters. He 
was prepared to sit for his bust. His back being 
turned towards the door, he did not perceive my en- 
trance, till Dr. B. had accosted me by name, when 
he requested me to be seated, and said with a smile, 
** Diteci la nuove,”(give us the news). I told him 
of the elaborate encomium on his talents which had 
justappeared in the * Harmonicon,” expressing with 
what ttensitvy he must have studied all his life, and 
admitting that the perfection he had attained on his 
instrument was such as to make him stand, in hisown 
peculiar way, alone in the world. I explained to 
him how eloquently they had spokon of the truth of 
his intonation, of the rapidity of his thirds, sixths, 
and octaves, and of the brillianey of those difficult 
beauties, his double harmonies. ‘* And,” interpos- 
ed he, with a triumphant smile, as if to anticipate what 
they ought to have been most eloquent upon, ‘‘ded/a 
Jfilosofia del Violino!’ (of the philosophy of the vio- 
jin!) 

Signor Filippo Pistrucci here dropped in, and, af- 
ter the usual compliments, the conversation turned 
on the English climate. Fears were expressed that a 
winter in this country might prove too rude a shock 
for Paganini’s feeble frame. He laughed, and turn- 
ing his head from the modeller towards me, said to 
Pistrueci, ‘1 believe that Signor M—— (meaning 
myself) will never die; for he has already passed forty 
winters here, and with them, all danger.” Present- 
ly afterwards he fell asleep, through the fatigue so 
Cisagreeably familiar to all sitters for a bust.— 
Whilst I was intently studying bis features in their 
state of repose, with the professional eye belonging 
to my own art, he suddenly awoke, and stepped down 
from his raised sitting-place. ** ET must go and rest 


myself on my bed,” exclaimed he, “or my turn to | 


die will have come already.” During the opportu- 
nity just given, 1 had made a hurried but successful 
outline of the great performer’s head, which I still 
have in my possession. Previously, whilst Paganini 
was in position for his bust, Signor Pistrucci re- 


marked to me, “* What a fine head for a study by 
Vandyke!” 

The expression of his featnres, as he sat in the 
raised chair (with his arms folded), and occasionally 
turning round to converse with me, was such as I can 
hardly convey in words. The beaming animation, 
the sparkling intellectual fire of his looks, gave po- 
tent testimony to his extraordinary, unrivalled genius. 
His expression, in the tranquillity of sleep, appeared 
to'me nothing short of the sublime. Under the en- 
thusiasm of the moment, I thought of him alternately 
as the electrifier of all Europe, and as the being be- 
fore me so tranquilly resigned to the deep dominion 
of slumber. What intellectuality displayed in the 
forehead! What a beautiful formation of the tem- 
ples, the abode, phrenologically, of the musical or- 
gan! How delicately moulded the nose, with its 
subdued and graceful aquiline inflexion! How full, 
and how gently arched, the brows! How finely 
formed the mouth, and how nicely proportioned the 
chin! How bold and free the undulation of the long 
raven hair down the shoulders! ; 

Paganini’s accustomed temper of mind was serious, 
In his reception of persons introduced to him, he was 
sometimes affably communicative, but more frequent- 
ly melnncholy and reserved. . 

July 6th.-—I went to the Lord Chamberlain’s Office 
to arrange some business for the Signor, who atter- 
wards requested me to dine with him. During din- 
ner, Signor Paganini having desired our glasses to 
be filled, proposed, asa toast, ‘prosperity to artists,” 
adding, with a smile, ‘*we lkewise are artists” (202 
siamo artiste.) The conversation turning on the me- 


vits of the principal singers of italy, he exclaimed, 


that we should never see another Catalini, ang dwelt 
much on the mixture of the stupendous, the beauti- 
ful, and the enchanting, in the voice of that singular 
Syven—the amazing compass, evenness, and clear- 
uess, of her notes—and the diversified wonders of 
her execution. He added, that there was only one 
fine singer then remaining in Italy who had not vi- 
sited England * 
He afterwards expressed his regret at not having 
come to the resolution of travelling out of Italy many 
yearsago. Referring to the cause of his having at 


length taken that step, he remarked how little he 


himself had thought of travelling, as a means of ac- 
cumtutatieg a fortune for his latter days, til the re- 
peated persuasions of his friends senthim journeying 
into Germany, France, and England. He then spoke 
of the immense labour connected with the pub/ic 
concerts which he used to give in Italy, on each of 
which cceeasions he obliged himself to go through a 
preparation of three months’ practice, and sometimes 
two months more, by way of ensuring greater finish. 
In consenting to travel, he bad been partly swayed 
by the wish to convince the world that the fame which 
was so busy in proclaiming what he could do, was no 
false report. 

After chatting together on various other matters, 
we went to the Opera, to hear Madame Pasta in Kos- 
sint’s opera of Otello. Paganini bestowed consider- 
able praise on the music; but the catastrophe of Des- 
demona’s fate evidently annoyed him, and he observ- 
ed that she ought rather to have destroyed Othello. 
He made many occasional remarks on the merits and 
demerits of particular singers. 

July 7th.—1 called to leave with Paganini a copy 
of his newly-published ‘‘ltondeau alla Campanella,” 
the frontispiece to which represented the Signor en- 
gaged with his violin, and Lablache subordinately 
occupied in tinkling the bell. He was much amused 
with it, but asked, with a laugh, ‘*Cosa dira La- 
blache?”—({ What will Lablache say to it?) 

July 9th.—When I called on the Signor to-day, he 
requested me to translate to him an article in the 
*‘Harmonicon,” relative to his talent. ile paid great 
attention to it as | proceeded. ‘lo the assertion about 
his using his thumb, to make some of the stops on 
his instrument, he gave a direct contradiction, but 
said, **Let them believe it: as I play so many notes, 
they think 1 have plenty to do for ten fingers.”? He 
Was greatly diverted with the joke of his performing 
on strings supposed to have been extracted from the 
intestinal system of a certain illustrious prelate, and 
thus rendering his notes infulhdle. 

I mentioned to him an odd circumstance which 
had happened to me in the morning. I had been ac- 
costed in the street by a stranger, who, after telling 
me that he was connected with.the Queen’s Theatre, 
and was a bit of a fiddler himself, had indulged me 
at some length with the gratuitous expression of his 
raptures at the Italian Signor’s peformance, and had 
likewise volunteered the intelligence that Paganini 
tiad composed an Gpera, which would be published 
either after his travels, or after his death; and more- 
over, that he possessed a grand secret respecting the 
Violin, which he had, however, communicated to ene 
individual, a certain Nicolo Cindrelli, of Naples.— 
Believing these to be random assertions, I had ex- 
pressed as much to the loquacious stranger. Paga- 
hini now himself undeceived me, by declaring, with 


great emphasis, ** Von e bugia, auzi e molto vero, 


ch’io possiedo un gran segreto”—(it is no falsehood, 
but very true, that [ am possessed of a grand secret. ) 
The tollowing explanation, which he then proceeded 
to give me, will be read with interest, Pam certain, 
by all who have listened to the great master’s display 
ot his thrilling art. 

happened,” said Paganini, be at Naples 
some years ago, where I met with a violoneztlo-player 
whom I had previously known, and known as one of 
the worst conceivable performers on that instrument; 
insomuch that the pain of listening to him amounted 
to a torture. The name of this tormentor was Nicolo 
Cindrelli. Lone day took it into my head to offer 
him the means of escape from this predicament, by 
telling him that I would teach him to make his for- 
tune, if he would pledge me his word to keep the 
secret, as | was anxious it should not be communi- 
cated to any one else. He passed me his word ac- 
cordingly, and I went to work with him, and in three 
days instilled into him a totally different mode of 
managing his bow, &e. These three days made him 
anew Mul,—so great was the advancement he made, 
and so entirely had his awkward, valgar, and rasp- 
ing style disappeared. Of all this I said nothing to 
any one, until, on the occasion of his being about to 
perform ata Concert, | made a point of going there 
before his arrival, and addressed myself to the assem- 
bled professors and amateurs, saying, ‘Gentlemen, 
you lave here in Naples the first violoncello-player 
in the world!’ They were instantly alleager to know 
whom ! could possibly mean; but when I named to 
them Signor Nicolo Cindrelli, a laughing chorus 
Was the result. £ Bat,’ continued I, * you have not 
heard him.’—* Yes, yes,’ replied they, ‘we have 
heard too mueh of him.’—* How long may it be 
siuce you beard him?’—* Oh! six daysago.’—* Well, 
well, you must hear him now.’ 

** fu short, Siguor Cindrelli came, and performed 
at the Concert, where he threw out such dashing 
tones, and extracted so much effect from his instru- 
ment, as to excite their wondering acclamation—so 
greatly were they all struck with the miracle of art 
which they deemed me to have effected in the person 
of that professor.” 

‘**? «lo most assuredly possess the secret; and when 
it sh tl Ge hereatier known, all the pupils of all the 
al Seedemies willran together to embrace the 
system | shail pablish. Then you will see them 
reach lofty flights, not before.” 

I was greatly itupressed with this recital, especial - 
ly after the numerous and conflicting speculations 
that bad been put forth on the subject: neither did I 
impute vanity to the great man, when I thought of 
the singular uvion of testimunies in regard to his 
excellence. 

Speaking of testimonies, I may here mention that 
Paganini showed me, among other curiosities, a 
collection of tributary compositions addressed to him 
by various Ltalian Poets. 

Presently afterwards, he related to me the follow- 
ing little tale of terror, which, he assured me, really 
happened in Franee some years ago. In relating it, 
he used may expressive gestures:— 

** A gentleman, who chanced to be making an ex- 
cursion through a wood, had not penetrated far into 
its recesses before he was suddenly assailed by a 
monstrous wolf, which, with the desperate impulse 
of hunger, made a spring at his throat, and fixed it- 
self there. This appulling accident was encountered 
by the gentleman with admirable firmness aud pre- 
sence of mind. He in turn grasped his gaunt ad- 
versary by the throat, which he compressed with all 
the rouscular energy his arms could exert, and in this 
situation retraced his steps towards hishome. When 
he entered within the threshold of his own door, his 
daughter, who advanced to meet him, was nearly 
overcome with the horror of the sight,—but pre- 
sently recovered herself, and then displayed a cou- 
rage wortby of her father, by running for a knife, 
and rushing upon the voracious monster, which she 
despatched in her parent’s arms.” 

ln concluding this stirring little tale, the Signor 
remarked how fine a subject it would make for a 
sculptor. 

Calling again in the evening, I found Paganini 
alone, and wrapped up in his customary air of ab- 
straction. He looksd the very mode! of a hermit. 
He was seated at his dinner, and begged me to fol- 
low his example. Altera few glasses of capital 
Bordeaux wine, he rose from table, and weut into 
the adjoining room, from whence he presently came 
out again, and said to me, with an alr of triumph, 
L’innello e ventte” (the ring is come.) This 
was the beautiful gift bestowed by his Majesty 
William LV. accompanied by a letter, in which the 
Royal donor was pleased to express, in high terms, 
the sense of the Signor’s unrivalled talents, Such 
occasions as this, must, indeed, produce the most 
exciting gratification in the mind of a great artist, 
and must constitute truly his ‘* dies alba creta no- 
tandi.” 

August 6th,—Paganini, in the presence of many 


of his friends, amused himself with exhibiting the 
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various English caricatures with which his notoriety 
had caused the print-shops to be filled. These it was 
his fancy to collect and send to Genoa. He was 
particularly amused, with the one representing the 
Lord Mayor’s dinter ‘party, where with universal 
sympathy, the guests were erying out * Bravo Pa- 
ganini!” I had with me some fourth strings for the 
violin, which 1 wished him two look at; bat I found 
by comparison with. his own, that they were too 
coarse for his peculiar use. The silyer wire cover- 
ing those which he employed was of a finer and 
closer texture, and the surface of the strings was, 
therefore, smoother. 

Alluding to the enthusiasm which he had created 
when in Frankfort, he mentioned that the professors 
and amateurs, who were constantly visiting him 
there, caused him some entertaimuent, by their ha- 
bit of declaring each of his performances to be det- 
ter than the lasi—a progression of praise sufficieatly 
exalted indeed, yet never reaching its climax. 

Iu the course of the conversation, he told a curi- 
ous story about an ingenious young German, of great 
enterprise, and no less assurance, who, after follow- 
ing him about for some time incognito, on purpose 
to study him thoroughly in all his points, had at 
length satisfied himself that he could hit him off to 
perfection, wud then set about composing and arrang- 
ing a special stage-play, which was got up according- 
ly at Frankfort. Its plot turned upon the extrava- 
gant circumstance of a lady of noble extraction, a 
Couutess, hearing from afar of Paganini’s high- 
sounding renown, becoming deeply impressed with 
the idea of it, and setting out on her travels from 
place to place to seek him, and to fall in love with 
him!’ The denouement rep:esented her as discover- 
ing the gran Maestro, after much itinerant assidui- 
ty, and, rushing into his arms, to embrace him, and 
make him her husband! Paganini made a point of 
going to witness this strange affair, and was infinitely 
diverted with it. Emboldened by his first success, 
the imitative German proceeded to a still more mi- 
nute copy of his original, The rogue became, in 
fact, quite particufar in his public promises,—giving 
oyt that he would treat ‘ assistance admrative” 
with a yet more exact personation of his remarkable 
model, so as to display his mode of action, his man- 
ner of Coming on the stage, his peculiar bow, and 
equally peculiar way of pulling out his pocket-hand- 
kerchiet—his fashion of tuning his instrument, his 
directions to the orchestra, and above all, his style of 
playing. <All this, like the large declarations of 
conjurors in general, was found to take amazingly. 

‘Vhat the bold imitator did not play very like Pa- 
ganini, needs hardly to be said: his ‘* parallel pas- 
sages,”’ if continued for ever, would never have 
touched those they were intended to rival; but still 
there was the shadow, though not the soul: the imi- 
tation was most amusingly obvious, and the a/-lusion 
supplied the want of the z/-lusion. People laughed 
heartily, the counterfeit came into high currency, 
and the speculator filled his pockets to a right mer- 
ry tune. The performance drew nightly crowds, 
among whom the travestied hero himself never failed 
to attend, and to relish the joke thus played of. — 
Some, iadeed, of the more opaque among the ‘‘good 
easy”? portion of the public, would have really be- 
lieved the impostor to be the real ‘ first fiddler of 
Europe,” but for the contradicting fact that, in look- 
ing up at the boxes, they could not escape seeing the 
veritable Signor Paganinitn propria persona. His 
little boy, Achilles, was one night taken to the per- 
formance, and taken in by the deception. ‘The little 
fellow’s surprise was exceedingly droll, when he 
stared alteruvately at his father’s doud/e, and was at 
first unable to tell, like the Irishman, which was not 
the other. 


* The vocalist alluded to, Signor Tamburini, has 
since been in this country. 

+ If we do not venture to expunge this ‘‘ travel- 
ler’s story” from these interesting memorials, it is 
on account of the suggestion with which it concludes. 
It would make a fine subject for sculpture.—Ep. C.J. 


THE HUNGARIAN HORSE DEALER. 


On the third night after his departure from Vienna, 
he stopped at a quiet inn, situated in the suburbs ot 
a small town, He had never been there before, but 
the house was comfortable, and the appearance of the 
people about it respectable. Having first attendcd to 
his tired horse, he sat down to supper with his host 
and family, During the meal, he was asked whence 
he came, and when he had said from Vienna, all pre- 
sent were anxious to hear the news. The dealer told 
them all he knew. "The host then inqnired what bu- 
siness had carried him to Vienna. He told them he 
had been there to sell some of the best horses that 
were ever taken to that market. When he heard 
this, the host cast a glance at one of the family who 
seemed to be his son, which the dealer scarcely ob- 
served then, but which he had reason to recall after- 


wards, When the supper was finished, the fatigued 
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traveller requested to be shown to his bed. The host 
himself took up a light, and conducted him across a 
little yard, at the back of the house, to a detatched 
building, which contained two rooms, tolerably de- 
cent for an Hungarian hotel. In the inner of these 
rooms was a bed, and here the host left him to him- 
self. As the dealer threw off his jacket and loosened 
the girdle round his waist where his money was de~- 
posited, he thought he might as well see whether it 
was all safe. Accordingly he drew out an old lea- 
thern purse that contained his gold, and then a tat- 
tered parchment pocket book, that contained the 
Austrian bank notes, and finding that both were quite 
right, he laid them under the bolster, extinguished 
the light, and threw himself on the bed, thanking 
God and the saints that had earried him thus far 
homeward in safety. He bad no misgiving as to the 
charact2r of the people he had fallen amongst to hin- 
der his repose, and the poor dealer was very soon 
enjoying a profound aml happy sleep. He might 
have been in this state of beatitade an hour or two, 
when he was disturbed by a noise like that of an 
opening window, and by a sudden rush of cool night 
air; on raising himself on the bed, he saw peering 
through an open window, which was almost imme- 
diately above the bed, the head and shoulders of a 
man, who was evidently attempting to make his ins 
gress into the room that way. As the terrified dealer 
looked, the intruding figure was withdrawn, and he 
heard a rambling noise, and then the voices of seve- 
ral men, as he thought, close under the window. 
The most dreadful apprehensions, the more horrible 
as they were’so sudden, now agitated the traveller, 
who, scarcely knowing what he did, but utterly de- 
spairing of preserving his life, threw himself under 
the bed. He had searcely done so, when the hard 
breathing of a man was heard at the open window, 
and the next moment a robust fellow dropped into 
the room, and after staggering across it, groped his 
way by the walls to the bed. Fear had almost de- 
prived the horse dealer of his senses, but yet he per- 
ceived that the intruder, whoever he might be, was 
drank. There was, however, slight comfort in this, 
for he might only have swallowed wine to make him 
the more desperate, and the traveller was convinced 
he had heard the voices of other men without, who 
might clim) into the room to assist their brother 
villain in case any resistance should be made. 
His astonishment was great and reviving when he 
heard the fellow throw of his jacket on the floor, 
and toss himself upon the bed under which he lay.— 
‘Terror, however, had taken too firm a hold of the 
traveller to de shaken off at once,—his ideas were 
too confused to permit his imagining any other mo- 
tive for such a midnight intrusion on an unarmed 
man with property about him, save that of robbery 
and assassination, and he lay quiet where he was un- 
til he heard the fellow snoring with all the sonorous- 
ness of a drunkard. Then, indeed, he would have 
left his hiding place, and gone to rouse the people 
in the inn, to get another resting place instead of the 
bed of which he had been dispossessed in so singular 
a manner; but, just as he came to this resolution, he 
heard the door of the onter room open—then steal- 
thy steps cross it—then the door of the very room 
he was in was sofily opened, and two men, one ot 
whom was the host and the other the son, appeared 
on its threshhold. ‘Leave the light where it is,’ 
whispered the host, or it may disturb him and give 
us trouble.’ ‘There is no fear of that,’ said the 
youngest man, also in a whisper, ‘we are two to one; 
he has nothing but a little kuife about him—he is 
dead asleep too! hear how hesnores!’ * Do my_bid- 
ding,’ said the old man sternly: ‘ would you have 
him wake and rouse the neighbourhood with his 
scrcams?’ Asit was, the horror-stricken dealer un- 
der the bed could scarcely suppress a shriek, but he 
saw that the son left the light in the outer room, and 
then, pulling the door partially after them to skreen 
the rays of the lamp from the bed, he saw the two 
murderers gtide to the bed-side, and then heard a 
rustling motion as of arms descending on the bed 
c'othes, and a hissing, and then a grating sound, that 
turned his soul sick, tor he knew it came from knives 
or daggers penetrating to the heart or vitals of a hn- 
moan being like himself, and only a few inches above 
his own body. This was followed by one sudden 
and violent start on the bed, accompanied by a moan. 
‘Then the bed, which was a low one, was bent by an 
increase of weight caused by one or both the murider- 
ers throwing themselves upon it, until it pressed on 
the body of the traveller. There was an awful si- 
lence for a moment or two, and the host said, ‘ he is 
finished—I have cut him across the throat—take the 
money, I saw him put it under his bolster.’ 1 have 
it, here it is,’ said the son; ‘a purse and a pocket 
book.” The traveller was then relieved from the 
weight which had pressed him alinost t> suffocation; 
and the assassins, who seemed to tremble as they 
went, ran vut of the room, took up the light, and dis- 
appeared altogether from the apartment. No 
svoner were they fairly gone than the poor dealer 
crawled from under the bed, took one desperate 
leap, and eseaped through the window by which he 
had seen enter the unfortunate wretch, who had evi- 
dently been murdered in his stead. He ran with all 
his speed into the town, where he told his horrid 
story and miraculous escape to the night watch. 
The night watch condueted him to the burgomas- 
ter, who was soon aroused from his sleep, and ac- 
quainted him with all that had happened. In less 
than half an hour from the time of his escape from 
it, the herse dealer was again at the muderous inn, 
with the magistrate and a strong force of the horror- 


run thither in the greatest. In the house all 

seemed as still as death; but as the party went round 

to the stables they heard a noise; cautioning the rest 

to surround the inn and the outhouses, the magis- 

trate, with the traveller and some half dozen armed 

men, ran to the stable door; this they opened, and 

found within the host and his son digging a giave. 

The first figure that met the eyes of the murderers 

was that of the traveller. ‘The effect of this on their 

guilty souls was too much to be borne; they shriek- 
ed, and threw themselves on the ground; and though 

they were immediately seized by hard griping hands 
of real flesh and blood, and heard the voices of the 
magistrate and their friends and neighbours, denounc- 
ing them as murderers, it was some minutes ere they 

could believe that the figure of the traveller that 
stood among them was other than a spirit. It was 
the hardier villain, the father, who, on the stranger’s 
voice continuing in conversation with the magisirate, 

first gained a sufficient command over hismself to 
raise his face from the earth; he saw the stranger, 

still pale and haggard, but evidently unhurt. ‘lhe 
murderer’s head spun round contusedly; but, at 
length, rising, he said to those who held him, ‘ Let 
me see that stranger nearer; let me touch him—only 
let me touch him!’ The poor horse dealer drew 

back in horror and disgust. ‘You may satisfy him 

in this,’ said the magistrate; ‘ he is unarmed and un- 
nerved, and we are here to prevent his doing you 
harm.’ On this the traveller let the host approach 
him, and pass his hand over his person, which, when 
be had done, the villain exclaimed, ‘1 am no mur- 
derer. Who sayslama murderer?’ ‘Ihat shall 
we see anon,’ said the traveller, who led the way to 
the detached apartment, followed by the magistrate, 

by the two prisoners, and all the party which had 
collected in the stable ou hearing what passed there. 

—Both father and son walked with considerable 
confidence into the room; but when they saw 
by the lamps the night-watch and others held 
over it, that there was a body covered with blood, 

lying upon the bed, they cried out, * How is this? 

who is this?’ and rushed together to the bed-side.— 
The lights were lowered; their rays fell upon the 
ghastly face and bleeding throat of a young man.— 
At the sight, the younger of the murderers turned 
his head, and swooned in silence: but the father, ut- 
tering a shriek so loud, so awful, that one of the 
eternally damned alone might equal its effect, threw 

himself on the bed, and on the gashed and bloody 
body, and muttering in his throat, * My son, 1 have 
killed mine own son!’ also found atemporary relief 
from the horrors of his situation in insensibility.— 
The next minute the wretched hostess, who was in- 
nocent of all that had passed, and who was, withont 
knowing it, the wife of a murderer, the mother of a 
murderer, and the mother of a murdered son—of a 
son killed by a brother and a father, ran to the apart- 
ment, and would have increased tenfold tts already 

insupportable horrors by entering there, had she not 
been prevented by the honest towns-people. She had 

been roused from sleep by the noise made in the 
stable, and then by her husband’s shriek, and was 
now herself shrieking and frantic carried back to the 
inn by main force. ‘The two murderers were forth- 
with bound and carried to the town jail, where, on 
examination, which was made the next morning, it 
appeared from evidence that the person murdered 
was the youngest son of the landlord of the inn, and 
a person never suspected of any crime more serious 
than habitual drunkenness; that instead of being in 
bed, as his father and brother had believed him, he 
had stolen out of the house, and joined a party of 
carousers in the town; of these boon companions, all 
appeared in evidence; and two of them deposed that 
the deceased, being exceedingly intoxicated, and 
dreading his father’s wrath, should he rouse the house 
in such a state, and at that late hour, had said to 
them that he would get through the window into the 
little detached apartment, and sleep there, as he had 
often done before, and that they two accompanied 
him to climb to the window, The deceased ha 
reached the window once, and as they thought would 
have got safe through it, but drunk and unsteady as 
he was, he slipped back; they had then some difficul- 
ty in inducing him to climb again, for, in the caprice 
of intoxication, he said he would rather go sleep with 
one of his comrades. However, he had at last effect- 
ed his entrance; and they, his two comrades, had 
gone to their respective homes. The wretched cri- 
minals were executed a few wecks after the commis- 
sion of the crime. They had confessed every thing, 
and restored to the horse-dealer the gold and the 
paper money they had concealed, and which had led 
them to adeed so much more atrocious than even 
they had cantemplated. 


EXPLOITS OF CELEBRATED 
ROBBERS. 


THE SPANISH BRIGAND., 


**A short time after the French war, and the res- 
toration of Ferdinand VIL, whose conduct made 
ruany of the loose guerilla parties continue out in the 
country as brigands, an English merchant arrived 
one evening ata small mean town, at the foot of the 
Sierra Morena. In the posada of the place where 
he took up his lodgings for the night, he met a Spa- 
niard of a commanding figure, and of a sharp, intel- 
ligent, but amiable countenance. Much struck with 
his appearance, the Englishman entered into eonver- 
sation with him, and was still more delighted by 
his frank, spirited style of address and talking. Be- 
fore supper was ready, the two had established that 
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stricken inhabitants and the night watch, who had all 


less delightful because it must finish in a few hours, 
and the parties, in all probability, never meet again; 
and when the meat was served, they sat down to it 
together, each, apparently, anxious to know more 
of the other. They conversed together during the 
progress of the supper, and long after it was over, 
until the sinking and flickering lamps on the table, 
warned the Englishman it must be time to retire to 
rest. As he roseto do so, the Spaniard, with all 
his former frankness and gentlemanly manner, ask- 
ed him which way his road lay on the morrow. The 
English merchant replied across the Sierra Mo- 
rena, and indicated the road he meant to take. ‘The 
Spaniard, shaking his head, said he was sorry for 
this, as he had reasons to suspect that that very road 
at that very moment was beset by robbers,from whose 
numbers and activity there was no escape. The 
Englishman confessed that this was unpleasant news, 
particularly as the affairs that called him towards 
Madrid were urgent. ‘But cannot you stay where 
you are aday or two?’ replied the Spaniard; ‘by that 
time they may have shifted their ground, and you 
may pass the mountains without meeting them,’ ‘The 
Englishman repeated that his business was urgent, 
said he was no coward, that he had hitherto travelled 
in Spain without any misadventure, and hoped still 
todo so. ‘But, my good Senor,’ replied the Span- 
iard, ‘you will not cross the mountains to-morrow 
without being robbed, take my word for that!’ 
‘Well, if it must be so, let them rob me,’ said the 
English merchant; ‘1 have little money to lose, and 
they will hardly take the life of an unarmed and un- 
resisting man!’ “They have never been accustomed 
so to act--let it be said to the honour of the band, 
they are not such cowardly assassins,’ replied the 
Spaniard, who was then silent, and seemed to be 
musing to himself, 

The Englishman was beginning to call up one of 
the servants of the posada, to show him to his rest- 
ing place, when his companion, raising his hand, 
said, ‘Not yet, Senor, not yet! listen!’ and he con- 
tinued in an under tone, ‘it was my fortune, some 
time since, to have to cross the Sierra Morena alone, 
like you; it was occupied then, as now, by the Salte- 
adores; but 1 meta man, also alone, as you have 
met me, who said he had rendered the captain of 
the band some service, and that he could give me a 
pass which should cause my person and preperty to 
be respected by the robbers and enable me to cross 
the mountains with perfect safety.? ‘A much better 
thing this than a king’s passport,’ said the astonished 
Englishman. ‘ Pray what was it? and did it suc- 
ceed?? ‘It was only a button,’ replied the Spaniard; 
‘it did all that had been promised, and perhaps it 
has not yet lost its charm—lI will give it you, here it 
is!’ After searching in his pocket, the Spaniard 
produced a curiously filagreed silver button, and 
placed itin the hands of the Englishman, begging 
him to be careful of it, and to present it to any rob- 
bers that might attack him in the Sierra. ‘But were 
you really attacked on your journey?’ inquired the 
merchant. The button was respected by all the 
robbers I met, and I believe I saw them all,’ said the 
Spaniard, ‘but ask no more questions, and take care 
of the button! to-morrow you will see whether it 
has lost its charm.’ With many thanksthe English- 
man took his leave, and went to bed. On the fol- 
lowing morning, when he continued his journey, the 
silver bntton ran in his head for some time. But it 
was not until noon, as he was toiling up one of the 
most rugged of the mountain paths, that he had the 
opportunity of trying its virtue. There his guide, 
who rode before him, was suddenly knocked off 
his mule by a blow from the butt-end of a musket, 
and the next instant three other guns were levelled 
at the Englishman’s breast, by men who stepped 
from behind a rock. ‘lhe attack was so sudden, that 
his ideas and recollections were disturbed, and he 
put his hand in his pocket, brought out his purse, 
and delivered it to the robbers, who were calling 
him all sorts of opprobrious names, before he 
thought of his silver button. But when the recol- 
lection came to his mind, and he produced it, much 
doubting of its efficacy, the oaths of the Salteadores 
were stopped at once, as though a sacred relic had 
been held before their eyes; they returned his purse, 
earnestly entreated his pardon for all that had hap- 
pened, and informed him that it was their bounden 
duty to see the bearer of that button safe across the 
mountains. Accordingly, on went the brigands for 
his guards, he blessing the silver button, and they 
shewing him every possible attention and respect.— 
On their way they met witb other robbers, which 
preved how formidable was the band, and how im- 
possible it would have been to escape them without 
the charmed button. 

Atlength they came to a low, solitary house in a 
wild dell, far away from the beaten path across the 
Sierra, whigh they had abandoned for rocks 
that seemed never to have been trodden. Here 
the merchant was told that he might stop and refresh 
himself. Nothing loath, he dismounted, and turn- 
ed to the door, when his companion at the posada of 
the preceding evening—the donor of the magical 
button, met him on the threshold, with the words 
and gestures of an hospitable welcome. His dress 
‘was changed—he now wore a splendid kind of uni- 
form, the jacket of which was of velvet, em»: oider- 
ed with gold; but the Englishman recognised his 
commanding figure and impressive countenance in 
an instant, and gave him his hand asa friend, ‘I 

t here before you,’ said the captain of the banditti, 

or such in fact was the donor of the button, ‘and 
have prepared a good dinner for you, being very cer- 


sort of travelling intimacy which is not perhaps the 


tain, that what I gave you last night would bring you 


in safety under my roof.’ The Englishman express- 
ed his gratitude, and they sat down todine. The 
bandit’s dishes were savoury and good, and his wine 
was better. As the wine warmed the Englishman, 
he again expressed his gratitude, and then ventured 
to say how astonished he was that a person of his 
host’s manners, and one capable of such kind and 
generous feelings and actions, could lead such a kind 
of life. The robber drew his hand across his dark 
brow and fiery eyes, and said, “These are times when 
thieves and traitors thrive in the royal court aad the 
offices of government, and honest patriots are driven 
to the highway. Asa guerilla, I shed my blood for 
my country; for my king, who, when he retarned, 
would have left me to starve or to ! But no 
matter—this is no business of yours. I met you, 
liked your manners, and have saved you!—that is 
enough! say no more!’ The Englishman of course 
desisted, and soon after rose to take his leave. The 
captain, who recovered his goo¢ humour, told him 
he should have an escort yet a little further, and be 
put in the route he wished to follow. The merchant 
would then have returned the silver button, but the 
robber insisted on his keeping it. ‘You or some 
friend of yours, may have to pass this way again;’ 
said he, ‘and whoever has the button to produce, 
will be respected! Go with God! and say nothing 
as to what has happened between you and me and 
mine! Adios!?? The merchant’s farewell was an 
earnest and cordial one. Guided by the brigands, 
he soon reached the road on the opposite side of the 
mountains, and would there have given them some 
money for the trouble he had caused. ‘They said 
they had their captain’s strict commands against this 
—they would not accepta real, but left him wish- 
ing him a happy journey. Some time—I believe 
some years after this adventure—the English mer- 
chantheard with deep regret that the Spanish rob- 
ber-chief, whom he described as being one of the 
handsomest men he ever beheld, had been betrayed 
into the hands of government and put to a cruel and 
ignominious death.” 


From the Knickerbocker for January. 


GIPSEYS OF GRANADA. 
By the Author of a “Year in Spain.” 
Cervantes begins his beautiful novel of the Gita- 
nilla, in which he illustrates the pranks of the Gip- 
seys, with the following not very flattering exordi- 
um: ‘*It would seem that the Gitanos and Gitanas 


were solely born into the world to fill the station of 


thieves. ‘They are brought up among thieves, they 
study the profession of thieves, and finally end by 
becoming thieves, the most current and thorough 
paced on the face of the earth.” The history of our 
species furnishes no study more singular than that of 
this unaccountable race, which, emigrating from 
the east, overran the whole of Europe,and pushed its 
way oowerd, not by the force of the sword, bat b 
begging and stealing; and at the same time that they 
conformed in some particulars of dress, manners, 
eustoms, and religion to the couatries in which they 
settled, in others retained every where a common 
character, common propensities, and common occu. 
pations. 

The Gipseys are found in no part of Spain except 
Andalusia, which, in their soft and lisping Spanish 
they call Ja tierra de Dios—la tierra de Maria San- 
tissima—the land of God—the land of the most holy 
Virgin, They either live in the ruinous purlieus of 
the great cities, or else wander from place, the wo- 
men carrying their children naked, slung from their 
shoulders, or dangling with one arm around them 
upon their hips. In Andalusia, as elsewhere, they gain 
their bread by tinkering, stealing, and fortune tel- 
ling; and preserve the common tradition of an Egyp- 
tian descent. It is in Granada, however, that they 
most abound, just as the skippers are to found inthe 
greatest number in the best cheese. They have 
their habitations in the caves of the Albaycin, 
where they practise little arts in lock and spoon 
making andbasket work, their commodities hav- 
ing the common reputation of being worthless 
and catch penny. To vend them, they take their 
stations inthe Vivarambla, where they may always 
be seen seated at the shady side of the square, and 
never shifting their births until dislodged by the sun. 
Their chief revenue, however, arises from shaving 
their favourite water-dogs, of which there is one in 
almost every family; and | have often been amused 
at seeing the four paws of one of these animals, as 
he impatiently submitted to this process of decora- 
tion, held by as many young Gipseys inas many dif- 
ferent directions, whilst the old crone their mother 
divested him of his fleece. These people are univer- 
sally tall and well made, their figures and carriage 
having in a rare degree the air of freedom and un- 
constraint. The women are very beautiful, their 
features, as well as those of the men, being very re- 
gular; with an Asiatic complexion and cast of coun- 
tenance; long, straight, and very black hair; full 
dark eyes, and teeth of pearly whiteness. They are 
all fond of appearing in the worn-out finery of the 
Andalusian dandies, and have a taste for ella 
though it be even in rags. Their pranks are often 
exhibited on the Spanish stage to the great delight 
of the audience, who receive their quaint practical 
jokes and less innocent rogueries with the greatest 
glee. Indeed they have the character of being alight 
hearted and happy race, and, notwithstanding their 
vicious are looked upon with an extra 
share of that indulgence which is extended to va- 
grants of all classes in Spain. 

There is much in the cast of countenance, com- 
plexion, and unfettered conformation of these Gip- 
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s, in connexion with their mendicant air and the 
distinctness of their appearance, character, and sym- 
pathies, from those of the Spaniards around them, 
to remind an American of the vagrant Indians, whom 
he has seen loitering about the frontier settlements 
of his native country. The Gipseys of Spain do not, 
however, excite the same sympathy as our unhappy 
aborigines. They came to that country of their own 
aceord, and with a view to better their condition, 
bringing their vices with them and making them in- 
strumental to self support and to the preservation of 
theiridentity. But the Indians, instead of dispos- 
sessing, are the dispossessed; their degradation, in- 
stead of being derived from their savage state, _has 
supplanted the wild virtues-that adorned it, and is at 
once the result of civilized encroachment and the et- 

i f their ruin. 7 
ery to see something of the domestic 
economy of this strange race, 0 whom we daily 
meet many in the streets of Granada, that we one 
morning took a walk to the caves of the Albaycin, 
where they have their subterranean habitations. — 
Crossing the ravine of the Daro, and passing through 
the more populous portion of the Albaycin, whose 
houses are often incorporated with the ruins of walls, 
that mark the gradual expansion of Granada, as it 
augmented its population in the days of the Syracens, 
we began at length to ascend the more precipitous 
portion of the rival mountain, where it looks towards 
the valley of the Daro and the fortress of the Al- 
hambra. The Albaycin may be called the rival of 
the Alhambra, not only. from its position imme- 
diately opposite, the two mountains being drawn up 
on the other side of the Daro, and frowning upon 
each other, the Pillars of Hercules in Miniature; 
but because in Moorish days it was crowned with a 
fortress of nearly equal strength, which sometimes 
arrayed itself in hostility. When two kings reigned 
not only in the same kingdom, butin the single city 
of Granada, it was the fortress of the Albaycin that 
formed the court and strong hold of Boabdil el Chi- 
co. Of this fortress scarce a vestige now remal’is; 
it doubtless dates its demolition from the period, 
when, after the conquest, the Moriscos were com- 
yelled to take up their abode within the precincts of 

ie Albaycin. 
: Askec weet on ascending, the streets of the Al- 
bayein passed gradually into zig-zag pathways wind- 
ing their way up the acclivity; and the houses rising 
above each other along the hill side, gave place to 
caves artificially hollowed beneath the surface of the 
earth. The whole superior part of the mountain 
was perforated like a honeycomb, and contained 
within its bowels a numerous population, of which, 
however, none of the ordinary indications could be 
discovered, except the wreaths of thin smoke which 
rose in every direction, curling among the prickly- 
pear bushes, which covered the whole surface, and 
furnished food to the poor inhabitants who lived be- 
low. At one of the first caves we managed an inyi- 
tation to walk in, by asking a decent old woman for 
some water, When within the door, and we began 
to recover our sight, we found ourselves in an 
apartment of regular figure, and wanting in none of 
the comforts of life. A fire place stood in front of 
the entrance, its chimney being perforated upwards 
through the rock. On the right was the door of the 

rincipal bed-reom; it had a cireular window or loop 
hole, was very clean and neat, and was ornamented 
with crosses, artificial flowers, and rude paintings of 
the saints. There were other apartments penetrat- 
ing farther into the recesses of the mountain, and 
which received no light from without; these served 
for sleeping chambers and store rooms. The rock 
here, like that of the adjoining mountain, which 
contains the Mazmorras, is of a soft nature and is 
easily cut, but hardens by exposure to the air. The 
caves that are hewn in it are more comfortable than 
the ordinary habitations of the poor, keep out the 
weather effectually, and being less subject to changes 
of temperature, are comparatively warm in winter 
and cool in summer. 

Taking leave of our old woman and her cave, we 
proceeded eastward along the acclivity, until we 
found ourselves among the more wretched of these 
subterranean dwellings, the fit abode of gipseys, va- 
gabonds, and robbers. Having .singled out. one 
which we supposed to belong to the first of these 
honourable classes, from a group of tawny and more 
than half naked children, whom we found at their 
gambols before the door, we took the liberty of en- 
tering it, after the utterance of an ave maria parisima. 
We found no one within but a young Gipsey girl, 
seated on the stone floor, surrounded by a litter of 
straw, which she was sleepily weaving into braid 
for a bonnet. Beside her was a wild, shaggy dog, 
which, like those of our Indians, seemed to have 
adapted himself to the strange life of his masters, 
and gone back to his original and woif-like condition. 
The dog is an accommodating animal; not only in 
manners, habits, and charaéter, but even in appear- 
ance, he learns to assimilate himself to his owner. 
The dog of a prince takes something of a prince’s 

raposity; the butcher’s dog shares in the butcher’s 

erceness; the dog of a thief may be easily known 
by his skulking, hang-gallows air; and that of the 
poor beggar learns to look as humble and imploring 
ashis master. The theory may fail as often as any 
other theory; but at all events it applied to the 
treacherous cur, who now growled at our intrusion, 
until it was sanctioned by his mistress; when, though 
he ceased his menacings, he took his station beside 
her, and still kept a watchful and lowering eye u 
us. The young woman too seemed pabepeuaed by 
our presence; and when we would have had our for- 
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tunes told by her, she pleaded ignorance, bade us 
come when her mother should be there, and appear- 
ed willing to be rid of us. Ere we relieved her of 
our presence, we had time to remark that, though 
neither very clean nor very tidy, she was yet pretty 
as Preciosa herself. Her features were regular and 
expressive, with glowing eyes, and a form finely 
moulded, and unperverted by artificial embarrass- 
ments. She had moreover a modest look, and seem- 
ed to justify the idea, that chastity could exist, as it 
is said to do; in so humble and unfettered a condi- 
tion, Indeed, whatever may be the vices of the 
Spanish Gipseys, Cervantes tells us that they re- 
spect this virtue both in their wives and damsels, 
forming none but permanent connexions, which, 
though not sanctioned by matrimony,are only broken 
by common consent. He gives them credit too, for 
assuming,in an eminent degree, towards each other, 
the laws and obligations of friendship. ‘They do not 
take the trouble to pursue crimes committed among 
them before the tribunals of the country: but, like 
many others in Spain who are not Gipseys, execute 
justice on their own account. 


THINGS THAT HAPPEN EVERY DAY. 


Hanging and marriage go by destiny. It was Ed- 
ward Dacre’s destiny not to hang, but in escaping the 
Charybdis of hemp, he fell into the Scylla of matri- 
mony. Men marry for love or money, saith the ge- 
neral rule, but every rule hath its exceptions, and 
Dacre married for neither. Love he did not feel, 
gain was out of the question. He wished to be ge- 
nerous, and surrendered his own happiness to ensure 
that of a woman he pitied, but could not esteem. He 
was a mere boy, and knew less of the world than a 
youth bred in Saturn or the Pleiades. Women he 
believed to be angels; deceit their abhorrence, and 
truth the idol of their constant thoughts. His mother 
was purity of mind personified, his sisters artless as 
before the fall; and he concluded that the rest of the 
sex differed from them only in name, person, or 
complexion. Their ‘* yea” he knew to be ‘‘ yea,” 
their ‘*nay,” ‘‘nay;” and sooner than dream of 
falsehood from a female tongue, he would have lis- 
tened for thunder from a lute, or discord in the 
spheres. He had the knowledge of good, but half 
the fruit remained uneaten. The knowledge of evil 
does not desolate the heart till man bites the pippin 
to the core. 

Foggy November clouded the earth, the mist hung 
over the brook, the wind came shivering from the 
north, and blew the withering leaves along the aisle, 
as Dacre entered the church where his earthly doom 
was to be sealed for ever. The martyr is ever punc- 
tual at the stake; and long ere the priest appeared, 
Dacre and the partner of his life stood before the al- 
tar. He closed his eyes, and leant torward in deep 
reverie. He thought he stood ona fair eminence, 
lit with the gay beams of the morning sun. Beneath 
him spread a gloomy valley, filled with melancholy 
caves and drooping trees. A river, cold and slug- 
gish, strayed along the vale, and bore upon its bo- 
som a shattered boat. A silent figure sat within the 
barque, and, sunk in gloomy thought, appeared to 
wait with patient grief the slowness of the voyage. 
Far as the eye could reach, the sombre valley seem- 
ed to stretch, till distance veiled it from the sight. 
Dacre shuddered. The huge door of the church 
banged like thunder, the vision fled—and the curate 
whisked up to the altar, and muttered the fatal spell. 

*Twas done—irrevocably done! Was the bride 
beautiful, or young, or rich?—of noble birth, or 
lofty mind, or spotless fame? Alas! how terrible is 
truth—how eloquent is silence! Swift is the passing 
of a year over the heads of the young and happy.— 
Summer comes again before they think it cold, and, 
wandering on the virgin turf, they listen to the birds, 
whose merry music seems the lingering echo of their 
last year’s song. , 

But to the dreary and forlorn, how slowly cruel is 
the lapse of time. Philosophers and moralists may 
say what they please, a man can break his heart, but 
he cannot force itto love. Long before the anniver- 
sary of his wedding, Edmund Dacre found the bitter 
truth of this assertion. His heart was formed for 
love—love, not like the summer’s noon, as fierce as 
quickly passing, but soft and lingering as_ the twi- 
light hour, dying, yet living—vanishing, yet for 
everthere. It was that love in which intellect min- 
gles with sentiment—calm, yet generous—chaste, 
yet glowing as the sunset of an autumn sky. His mind 
was cultivated and refined. The vision of romance, 
which first absorbs our youth, had given place to re- 
flection, and to be good was the secret aspiration of 
his heart, merit honest fame the stedfast purpose of 
his soul. But had he linked himself with a con- 
genial spirit? Did the fervour of his breast awake a 
kindred feeling in the bosom that he strove to love? 
Or was his sigh re-echoed by as soft a sigh; his warm 
embrace returned with equal warmth; his gaze, that 
would have looked immortal love, with love more 
deep and infinite returned? He spoke of glory and 
eternal truth—of deathless fame, the just reward of 
virtuous toil; but who responded to his earnest voice? 
or gazed with rapture as he spoke, and, comprehend- 
ing all, seemed happier than he? 

t cannot be denied, the human heart is mercena- 
ry. The Jew pours forth his treasure when he ex- 
peets a good return. Refuse him interest, and he 
seermsa beggar poor and pennyless. Give back no 
recompense to a generous heart, or Jess than it de- 
mands, and then, farewell tall its bounty. Your 
prodigal becomes a miser. The plea of poverty is 
vain, you will not give your gold for copper, and af- 
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fection must receive the metal of the stamp and 
fineness that she gave. As man is in the market of 
the busy world, so we find him in the powers of ten- 
derness and love. Mercury demands his guid pro 
quo, aod Cupid is as venal every whit, 

All the blankets and embraces in the world would 
never have changed Zenobia into Sappho; as soon 
might you expect the shivering moon to raise a 
moisture On your brow, or stamp, like Sol, a burning 
shade upon your cheek. Dame Nature seems to 
have two breasts, one whereat the children of chil- 
liness are suckled, and the other whence the chil- 
dren of warmth draw their nourishment. Had Sap- 
pho been nursed at the former, she wonld have econ- 
omized her favours; and had Zenobia drained the 
latter, she might have had an emperor for her slave 
an empire for her toy. They sleep in silence in their 
separate graves of water and of earth; their forms 
again are mingled with the dust. ‘The eye that pas- 
sion never dimmed is dim forever, and the heart 
that loved so madly is at rest, cold as the pebbles in 
the tranquil deep. But others of the same nature 
walk along the shores of life. The warmth of Sap- 
pho rose above the wave and found a refuge in some 
living breast; and the coldness of Zenobia was not 
buried with ker corpse, but survived for other hearts. 
It is but dust that mingles with the dast and dies; 
thought and feeling escape from the sinking wreck 
and into other forms transpose themselves. ‘The 
coldness of the Eastern queen had fallen to the lot of 
Dacre’s spouse. The thermometer of his heart 
stood at summer’heat even in the shade, but the 
spirit in his lady’s tube could scarcely rise to tempe- 
rate inthe sun. 


Passion with passion linked gives boundless joy, 
But love to coldness chained is worse than death, 


So thought the unfortunate Dacre, and to escape 
from the insensibility of his Daphne he would glad- 
ly have hazarded a voyage across the Stygian pool: 
but heaven hath set her cannon against self-sisughter, 
and what he could not fly from he endured. 

Nine times, or nearly nine, the moon had filled her 
yellow hora since Dacre pledged his faith; and na- 
ture, ever constant in her course, prepared to bless 
him with the fruits of wedded life. But from that 
event, towards which a happy husband looks with 
anxious hope, he turned away, and wished it never 
might arrive. 

‘Lhe heir apparent to a throne, when ushered into 
the world, is surreunded by an obedient crowd of 
accoucheurs and nurses. Even when the child of a 
private gentleman first sees the light, how great is 
the array of caudle cups and comfortable things that 
greet his infant vision, and how sweetly do the affee- 
tionate cares of a sister or a friend soothe the suffer- 
ings of the mother of the babe! Truly it may be 
said, that affluence and friendship in the hour of 
nature’s sorrow pluck the sting of suffering half 
away; while cold neglect, add sharpness to the barbed 
arrows of that adverse time. Lodged in a miserable 
room in the suburbs of London, without a friend on 
earth, save the man who had constrained himself to 
be her husband, to cheer her drooping spirits as the 
hour drew nigh, the wife of Dacre must have felt 
with crushing weight the curse which Eve’s trans- 
gression called trom heaven, ‘in sorrow thou shalt 
bring torth children.” Dacre did not love—he could 
not love the being whom he strove to cherish and 
console. Compassion filled his heart, he commi- 
serated her sufferings, he watched her looks, he has- 
tened to anticipate her wants; yet, he felt, not as one 
loving, feels when tending his beloved, but as a ge- 
nerous strasger when he strivesto soothea stranger’s 
wo. She leant her head upon his breast, he pressed 
her forehead with his lips, but pity, cold and distant 
pity, chilled the pressure; the warmer one of un- 
doubted love was more than he could proffer or be- 
stow. 


We pass over the birth—the christening—the bu- 
rial of the infant—for it died within a few weeks— 
and come to a separation of the parents. TI sorted 

ir! Youthful desire on the one side, necessity on 
the other, brought them together; mistaken genero- 
sity made the casual bond indissoluble; and experi- 
ence daily added to the sum of their misery. 

** Out of sight out of mind,” is a proverb of the 
falsity of which Dacre soon became intensely con- 
scious. A journey of one hundred miles removed 
him from the object of his aversion, but her shadow 
still haunted the precinets of his recollection. A. 
hundred days of solitary musing, a hundred rambles 
through the mountains, or by the lonely sea, a hun- 
dred midnights of unsleeping grief, left his spirit 
worn and dejected, but effaced no record of the past, 
nor dimmed one lineament of the face remembered 
with despair. ; 

‘The veteran mourner knows how to foil the 
assaults of grief. She talks to him the live-long 
day—he shuts his ear to her discourse. She plucks 
him by the skirt—he heeds her not. She follows 
him where’er he goes—her frown calls forth a 
steady smile; her threat extorts, at most, a gentle 
sigh. She lifts her murderous arm and strikes him 
to the earth; he falls with patient dignity. A single 
groan suppressed disturbs the chamber of his heart, 
and when the agony is past he rises to his feet again, 
and smiles triumphant through his seeret tears. But 
Dacre was in his noviciate. He was a raw recruit on 
the battle field of life and suffering, and knew not 
how to fight the insidious foe. He saw he had com- 
mitted a grand blander—he was the victim of life’s 
most stupendous misfortune; and instead of resolute- 


ly of that. He felt he was in the toils; but he could 
not lie down quietly and die. 

How incomprehensible are the arrangements of 
this world! Behold a herd of graceful deer sipping 
the morning dew; chequering the forest glades, they 
steal beneath the long-lived oak. The skulking 
huntsman comes with deadly aim, and the gayest 
forester falls lifeless as the turf he lies upon. Why 
does be perish and the rest survive? What has he 
done to merit assassination rather than his compa- 
nions? ** And why,” exclaimed Dacre, ‘am I 
marked out for misery while thousands smile around 
me? Am I more worthless than they?” He ex- 
amined his heart, but could detect no malignant feel- 
ing there, He reviewed his past life, buthis me- 
mory was unburdened with the recollection of any 
crime. One act stood out in bold relief, like a fair 
ponareny stretching far into a troubled sea; and 

€ scrutinized the motives that led to that act. They 
were mixed, bat the better ones appeared to prepon- 
derate.. He had married from no sordid desire, he 
had much to lose and nothing to gain, except the 
pleasure arising from the consciousness of self-sac- 
rifice. He had sacrificed himself, but where was the 
promised pleasure? He had joined the noble arm 
of martyrs, but he would not enjoy the exquisite hal- 
lucination of martyrdom. ‘ 

Evening threw her shadows over the fragrant 
earth. ‘The sun of summer shone through the 
branches of the forest, the leaves trembled in the 
gente wind, and the echo of the distant brook tan- 
talized the ear as the breeze rose and died away. 
The shepherds were busy on the bills folding their 
sheep, -nd the rustic maidens singing in the valley, 
milked the patient mothers of the herd. Groups of 
happy children gathering garlands in their favourite 
fields sauntered slowly homeward as the supper hour 
approached. The labourer with shouldered shovel, 
retreating from his toil, met, as he hied along, the 
urchin erew, and answered to the sacred name of 
“father.” Fair earth seemed sinking to repose, and 
wooing her children to partake of herrest. At this 
hour Dacre was wandering through the woods, en- 
vying the blitheness of the birds and pondering on 
his fate, when suddenly a hand, gently laid upon his 
arm, disturbed his reverie. 

‘*You are not happy,” said a voice expressive of all 
human tenderness. 

**Why are you not happy?” inquired a look which 
the angels hardly wear. 

**Can I make you happy?” whispered the earnest 
expression of a face which seemed the throne of every 
deep emotion blended. 

Pen and ink are incapable of carrying on the dia- 
logue that ensued. The palavering of senators, the 
wrangling of theologians, or the squabbling of phi- 
losophers, may be set down in writing; but the dream 
of heart unto heart uttering speech, and soul unto 
soul showing knowledge, as far transcends the pow- 
ers of description as the rolling mist, the summer 
brook, or the fugitive lightning. Dacre told the tale 
of his misfortunes. Myrrha listened with compas- 
sion, and compassion, like the crescent moon, waxed 
slowly full until it ripened into deep unclouded love. 
Days passed away, and Dacre and his companion 
breathed their sighs to the autumn winds, mirrored 
their smiles in the crystal brooks, and watered the 
earth with their tears. Their hearts were congenial, 
their minds fashioned in the same mould, and the 
current of their thought, like twin fountains, flowed 
together. They were formed to be united. But 
alas! invisible to eye, impalpable to touch, immo- 
vable, insurmountable, a barrier stretched between 
them and their hopes. The ocean may be passed, 
the Andes may be traversed, the desert left behind; 
the fetters of physical restraint may be snapped by 
the hand of man; but the seas, the mountains, and 
the deserts of the moral world defy our power, and 
the metaphysical manacles of moral obligation mock 
the rebellious efforts of myriads of captive minds, — 
A few words carelessly uttered had interposed a laste 
ing bar; and the nuptials of a mortal and a virgin of 
the moon were not more impossible than those of 
Dacre and Myrrha. Nevertheless, sometimes when 
gazing upon each other, their spirits mingled in the 
dream of love, and seemed absorbed in perfect unity; 
but ever and anon the maddening thought returned, 
and swept between their hearts, like a dark river, 
dividing with its flowing breadth two friendly shores. 
Why then did they permit their hearts to fall a prey 
to love?—why were they so weak?—so wicked’? Go 
to the moth; he’ll answer your question as he flutters 
round the flame that singes his wings; or, ask the 
bird that falls a victim to the serpent’s gaze; or, the 
child that gambols on the sands, regardless of the 
circling tide that threatens him with death. They 
knew not their danger. Love steals over the heart 
impereeptibly; like fatigue from the fresh air, we 
drink it in slowly, till our insidious languor triumphs 
over our strength. ; 
Let us leap over the gulf of misery (innocent mi- 
sery) through which Dacre and his beloved passed 
betore they could summon resolution to tear their 
hearts asunder, and part for ever. They did part— 
parted as thousands have dune—as thousands will do 
—victims of that undying anguish which springs 
from the beautiful dream of sympathy, and desolates 
divided bosoms that have loved too well. 

When the human heart has once been stunned to 
tenderness, it can hardly relapse into its former statc 
of indifference. If the deep fountains of affections 
are broken open, their waters will find a channel here 
or there. In vain did Daere lavish the torrent of his 
love upon the mental image that alternately soothed 


|ly thinking of something else, he thought incessant- 


his spirit and maddened it to despair. Exhaustion 
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followed the quick alternations of imaginary bliss 
and real misery; and subdued in heart and mind, he 
reviewed the past and thought upon the future. He 
perceived the folly of indulging a hopeless passion, 
and questioned the wisdom of defying fate, by re- 
Jeeting the woman to whom he was irrevocably uni- 
ted. 
Days were spent in deliberation; nights in the con- 
flict of contending emotions; and finally, he resolved 
to force his affections into the channel they had hi- 
therto spurned. He determined to recal his wife. 
He wrote to her, but some time elapsed without an 
answer. A second letter shared the same fate, and 
Dacre felt, or thought he felt, anaiety. A third 
letter brought no reply; and flinging himself into a 
stage he came to town. Could he ever forget the 
morning of his arrival! It was mid-winter. Feeble 
daylight struggling through the smokey canopy, 
dawned greyly as he rattled over the stones. Betore 
him lay the lengthening line of Oxford street. On 
either side, the still closed shutters of the shops, the 
dying lamps, that searce survived the vigil of the 
night, and here and there an early artizan hastening 
to his toil, announced at once the lingering reign of 
Nox, the coming empire of the day. Now and then 
a slip-shod wench with trundling mop appeared to 
cleanse the threshhold of her master’s door. Be- 
numbed with cold and desolate, the houseless va- 
grant.on the lordly mansion’s ample steps, dozed 
and woke, and dozed again, enduring misery with 
patient mien. The morning coaches with their 
prancing nags; their muffled passengers and know- 
ing ‘*whips,” passed with triumphant vigour out- 
ward bound to many a distant province of the land, 
The draggled watchmen homeward reeled with 
- lightless lanthorns, and in their stead, the Hebrew 
connoisseur in clothes with hoarse and husky cry, 
disturbed the dreary silence ofthe morn. Then can- 
tered by the gaitered grooms on pampered steeds, 
the favourites of his lordship’s stud, to snuff the 
freshening morning in the misty path. The coffee 
woman at her stall dealt out her smoking drink and 
snow-white bread, and many a hungry son of toil 
seemed really feasting on the frugal pittance of her 
board. The hackney-coachmen lingering on the 
stand, with straw bands twisted round their hats, 
eked out the-morning sleep beneath a dozen dirty 
capes, and the jaded steeds with drooping necks, tor- 
got awhile in slumber’s ease, the whip, the spavin, 
and the raw. ‘The coach stopped at the Green Man 
and Still; or, as the French ingeniously translate it, 
home vert et tranquil. A dozen filthy cads offered 
their services to call a *‘jarvey,” but in merey to his 
frozen veins, Dacre resolved to walk to his destina- 
tion. He reached —— street, but as it was yet early, 
no inmate was stirring, and his repeated knocks were 
only answered by the echoes of the empty street. At 
length wearied with rapping and ringing, he tried 
to open the door, and to his surprise it yielded to his ) 
hand, and he entered the house. He stole softly 
up stairs tothe room his wife used to occupy; but 
his heart beat loud, he breathed quick and trembled 
with prophetic fear. He entered the chamber. The 
shutters were closed, and a lamp burning by the bed- 
side cast a glimmering light on a human countenance. 
Dacre, supposing he had mistaken the room, was on 
the point of withdrawing, when a sigh recalled his 
steps. He passed to the opposite side of the bed 
where the curtain was drawn back, and in the face 
of the sighing sleeper, he recognised, or thought he 
recognised, the features of the woman he had es- 
poused. Could he be mistaken? He approached 
closer. She’awoke and revealed to him that she then 
bore the name of another. The convulsive shudder 
of dismay shook his soul, the vigour of existence 
died within his heart, and tottering with the weight 
of life, he bent his trembling footsteps from the 
house. 

Years have passed away. The green mind of 
outh has ripened into manhood; -the ineffaceable 
ines of thought are drawn across the brow, anid 

Edward Dacre is no longer the ardent creatare of a 
buoyant soul. The tears of many nights have dim- 
med the lustre of his liquid eye; his heart that qui- 
vered like the aspen, beats with a measured pace, 
and his deliberate step and compressed lip, appear 
the outward signs of subjugated emotion. . 
London Magazine. 


From the N. Y. Knickerbacke>. 

LODGINGS AT ZARAGOZA, 
From a Manuscript Work. 
_ [BY 4 TRAVELLER IN SPAIN. 

The inn at which 1 found myself established at 
Zaragoza, though called the best in the place, was 
a very sorry affair. It was a large ruinous old 
house, which doubtless in its better days had been 
the mansion of some family of wealth and dignity, 
but had now come to the base uses of a common inn, 
an emblem, perhaps, of the fortunes of its once lordly 
tenants, who may have fallen too from former mag- 
nificence into poverty and neglect. Its present. oc- 
cupants were sluttish people, who left the great 
porch and stairway unswept by day, and in gloomy 
darkness by night, while the chambers and the table 
accorded but too well with the other arrangements 
of the careless wife of the host, a woman of slovenly 
attire, unwinning person, and a shrill voice, that 
was often heard ringing ill-naturedly from the kitch- 
en to the garret. 

The rooms of this cheerless domicil had such a 
desolate air, that for the sake of companionship in 
misery, I took a large wo-begone apartment with 
one of my fellow passengers in the diligence; whom, 


vertheless introduce to the acquaintance of the read- 
er. Don Ambrosio Salsereta was a withered, sallow, 
wrinkled little man, who counted some fifty-five 
winters, but had the face and figure of a man much 
more advanced in life. Had I been a better phy- 
siognomist, | might have discovered a victim of one 
ofthe most fatal passions, in the bloodless parchment 
complexion, in the reddened eye, the anxious coun- 
tenance, the trembling hand, the thin gray hair, the 
broken form, and the general aspect of premature 
decay and exhaustion. But these are sometimes 
the symptoms of the inhocent prey of disease or mis- 
fortune; and ‘perhaps it was not surprising that one 
still young in the world, should not have been able 
to muke the distinction. Don Ambrosio, as | after- 
wards learned from his own story, and principally 
from other sources, was born toa good estate and 
grew up a boy of lively mercurial temperament, 
more fond of pastimes than study, and of a disposi- 
tion that rejected control, When he came to the 
proper age, he was sent to the University of Sala- 
manca, where the idle schoolboy was readily recog- 
nized in the eareless student. He soon found tha 
philosophy had no charms, that law was a pest, and 
metaphysics an utter abomination to a man of spirit 
and fortune. Besides, to have pestered his brains 
with these quirks and subtieties, would have been an 
idle waste of trouble to one who had highborn friends 
at Salamanea. By their inflnence he was carried 
triumphantly through the horrors of examinations; 
and came forth full fledged at the end of his career, 
avery Aristotle in philosophy, a Cicero in Jatinity, 
and a Justinian in jurisprudence, without having 
once troubled his head about the matter. 

Emerging from_the cobweb halls of Salamanca 
with all these ready made accomplishments, he soon 
found himself in the possession of his long expected 
estate, and the gay ‘world all before him where to 
choose.’ Fora man of wealth and spirit to languish 
in the dullness of a provincial town, or in the sombre 
old fashioned kalls of his ancestral mansion, would 
have been no better than being buried alive. Madrid 
was the only place for one who aspired to shine as 
the fine gentleman of wit and fortune, and to Madrid 
hurried the hopeful Don Ambrosio Salsereta. With 
the dashing spirit that characterized him, he took a 
short cut to the object of his ambition, and made his 
debut in the fashionable world with becoming mag- 
nificence. Whose was the gayest livery, and the 
most spirited pair and the costliest coach on the 
Prado?) Why whose could it be but the newly ar- 
rived Don Ambrosio, the happy heir of a lordly store 
of ducats, who had come to Madrid to breathe the 
atmosphere of the court, and spend his fortune as 
became an elegant gentleman. As a mattter of 
course he became a connisseur in fine women as well 
as fine equipages, and also accomplished himself in 
the art of losing gracefully at the card table, an art 
in which he made a handsome progress, while a 
student at Salamanea. Things went on thus swim- 
mingly for some time, till one day his contador, or 
steward, hinted that his treasury was on the wane, 
and suggested with becoming delicacy the propriety 
of selling some of his estates. A contador, by the 
way, is iv Spain an indispensable appendage to a man 
of fortune or fashion, who, occupied with the more 
agreeable amusement of spending money, would 
consider ita degradation to perplex himself with 
the dull and vexatious care of gathering icin. The 
Spanish contador, is a person usually in not much bet- 
ter odour for probity and principle, than the A/guazil 
or the Esecridano, and while he ministers to the ex- 


alize the familiar adage, ‘quien el aceite mesura las 
manoesse unta.? He who measures oil, anoints his 
fingers it. Whether the contador of Don Ambrosio 
was an exception to the character of his tribe or not, 
the heedless profligacy of his master was quite suf- 
ficient to account for the rapid disappearance of his 
patrimonial ducats, which, to make a long story 
short, were soon utterly spent on horses, women, 
and at play—that railroad to ruin. 

It was probably a great surprise to the dashing 
Don Ambrosio, to find his fingers so soon at the bot- 
tom of his purse, and groping about in its empty 
meshes without finding so much as a maravedi.— 
Doubuess he had some twinges of conscienc2, and 
may have even railed at himself a litue for having 
played the man of spirit and fashion with such unex- 
ampled cleverness and success. But these seeds of 
repentance being sown on stony ground, were soon 
devoured by the hungry passion that had now taken 
unlimited possession of his heart. Having begun to 
play as the fine gentleman, he continued it as the 
gambler by profession. As he had gone to school to 
that shrewd mistress experience, and felt his wits 
additionally sharpened by the fruitful ‘mother of 
invention,’ he probably found this for a time a tole- 
rable resource with the unwary. Indeed I once feil 
pin with‘one of his countrymen, who, having got into 
his clutches, had taken a lesson in circumspection to 
the tune of a pocket fall of ducats, But as talent is 
sure to be sooner or later appreciated by the discern- 
ing pubiic, the Madrilenians became at last so well 
conviuced of Von Ambrosio’s genius and dexterity, 
that they modestly shrank from competition with 
him; so that this ambitious Alexander of the card 
table und dice box, grew tired of the scenes of his 
victories, and sighed for new worlds to conquer.— 
With the perseverance of the worthy Cristoval Co- 
lon, he made voyages of discovery to the provincial 
towns and cities, staying long enough in each to en- 
able the innocent natives to form a proper estimate 
of his abilities, and then extending his researches 


though I had nothing to say in his praise, 1 will ne-. 


elsewhere. With this praiseworthy motive he had 


travagance of his empleyer, usually takes care to re- 


probably come to Zaragoza, and had timed his ar 
rival at that opportune season, when the approach- 
ing celebration of the Virgin of the Pillar attracted 
crowds of curious strangers and country gentry to 
the battered capital of Aragon. 

Had I been able to read Don Ambrosio’s life by 
intuition, 1 should of course have preferred the soli- 
tude of the gloomiest room of that desolate mansion, 
to the worshipful society of a veteran gambler. But 
as these facts only came to my knowledge from a 
foreign source, the auxious reader must. be content 
to leave me for a day or two domesticated in the 
very same apartment with this faded fine gentleman 
-and gray-headed sinner. 

Very soon after my arrival at Zaragoza, | became 
acquainted with a young scion of the law, one Don 
Amadeo Calderon, who to a gay disposition, a tole- 
rable share of legal lore, and those man-of-the-world 
qualities which are characteristic of his profession, 
added an ardent love of rip and a generous sor- 
vow for the fallen fortunes of his country. In this 
last respect he was like almost all young Spaniards 
in the middJing walks of life, of educated and think- 
ing minds. ‘These form the most respectable por- 
tion of the nation, elevated as they are by education 
above the benighted peasantry, and superior in all 
but wealth and lordly lineage to the degenerate and 
vesotted nobility. But unfortunately those two great 
component parts of the Spanish population, they 
who are too ignorant to know the cause of their own 
misery, and those who are wedded to despotism by 
the fear of having their titles and estates snatched 
from them by the equalizing hand of revolution, so 
far outnumber the disheartened friends of freedom, 
that these can do no more than indulge in secret ex- 
ecrations and unavailing regrets. Patience or the 
scaffold is the sorrowful alternative. 

Don Amadeo coming one afternoon to smoke his 
cigariilo with me, opened my eyes to the character 
and accomplishments of the worthy Don Ambrosio 
Salsereta. He was in truth the person whom [| have 
already mentioned, as having once emptied his pock- 
ets to this Corypheus of the card table. Don Am- 
brosio, not perhaps supposing that the unceremoni- 
ous flight of a few score of ducats from Don Ama- 
deo’s purse to his own, could have awakened any 
suspicion in the lawyer’s mind, had that very morn- 
ing applied to him for a loan of money. It seems 
that the old worthy had been outwitted in his own 
trade, by certain sharpers, who kept a thriving 
* monte’ table in a very private and genteel way at 
Zaragoza, and of which the head magician was a 
black-eyed dame of winning manners and agreeable 
person. Hither had hied the self-confident Don 
Ambrosio, little thinking, like Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek in the play, that he should find this deceptive 
Viola as ‘cunning in fence’ as himself. But he 
paid dear for his temerity; for they stripped him, 
doubloon by doubloon, down to the last piece in his 
purse, and thus the hapless gamester realized but 
too bitterly the old Spanish saw, of coming for wool 
and going away shorn. 

As Don Amadeo was quite contented with the 
contribution he had already made to Don Ambrosio’s 
purse, he found some plausible pretext for declining 
the loan, and now cautioned me against this cavalier 
ot industry. Moreover, as I was anxious to get out 
of the desglate wo-begone tavern, as a mouse to get 
out of a trap, he suggested that 1 might find more 
agreeable quarters in the house where he was himself 
domesticated, and took me to see his landlord. ‘This 
was a little Sastre, or tailor, who lived in the street 
of the Packsaddie, near the Place of the Market.— 
By much industry and thrift, he had come to a mo- 
derate competence, whereby he was enabled to take 
upon his shoulders the rent of a tolerable house; and 
here, while he plied the needle and shears in the lit- 
tle shop below, his wife, a stirring body, turned a 
penny above stairs by taking lodgers. Her rooms 
had usually been occupied by such young literary 
pilgrims, as came to worship at the antiquated shrines 
of Latin and Metaphysics in the university of Zara- 
goza. Butas these were now bolted and barred by 
the jealousy of the absolute king, the wife of the 
Sastre was fain to receive any other stranger who 
offered. 

I found my tuture host, Senor Casimiro Retazo, a 
pale-faced little man, whose figure wanted the stout- 
legged, sturdy proportions of the Aragones, and had 
doubtless been wasted by the sedentary confinement 
ofhis calling. But though the outward man seemed 
brokened down by too diligent attention to the goose 
and needle, it had not affected his moral constitution; 
for he overflowed with good nature, and was one of 
the most civil, laughter-loving little men one could 
* see of a summer’s day.? His shop was not a very 
spacious one, and seemed built on the same propor- 
tions as its occupant. It was hung round with jack- 
ets, cloaks, and breeches, in various stages of pro- 
gress; while for ornament’s sake were stuck up here 
and there, some dusty engravings of the bull-fight, 
and also a table almanac, on which were set forth the 
days of the various saints, with a statement of the 
religious observances to be kept at certain times, and 
the indulgences to be thereby obtained. 

Senor Casimiro welcomed Don Amadeo’s return 
with much heartiness, and rising from his stool, 
placed himself, house and household, at the dispo- 
sition of the stranger cavalier, in the due form of 
Spanish politeness. Being informed of my errand, 
he called on his wife as assistant counsel in the case, 
or rather turned over the whole matter to her su 
rior discretion. Dona Casera accordingly led me 
up 4 narrow antiquated stairease, whose strange turn- 


ings and windings spoke volumes for the ingenuity 


of the arcnitect, who seemed to have exhausted his 
craft in setting convenience and order at defiance.— 
We at length arrived, after a very dark and round- 
about journey, to the second story, where the hos- 
tess ushered me into a snug little apartment, which 
had quite an air of comfort when compared with m 
desolate chamber ut the inn. It was garnished wit 
a goodly store of rush-bottomed chairs and quaint 
chests of drawers. ‘I'wo or three saints smiled in 
coarse wood cuts from their cunningly carved frames, 
and the miniature corpse of Saint Catharine, done 
in wax-work, with her nun’s smock, her rosary and 
rope girdle, and a crucifix on her bosom, quietly re- 
posed beneath a glass case on the cupboard. I liked 
the looks both of my landlady and the room; and 
when she bolstered these good impressions by the 
promise of a decent dinner, consisting of soup, a 
puchero with its manifold representatives from the 
animal and vegetable creation, and a supplementary 
hare or partridge, I closed at once with her propo- 
sition, and assured her I should come that very af- 
ternoon—cayga que cayga.* - 

I had no reason to regret my change of domicil or 
company. In truth I personally became acquainted 
with all the inmates of the house, from top to bot- 
tom, down to a quiet, meditative little ass, who was 
lodged in the Moorish fashion in: a stable quite un- 
derground, and beneath the kitchen of Dona Casera. 
This meek and unassuming Jittle beast had rather a 
sinecure office, being only led forth twiee a day by 
the kitchen maid, a strapping black-eyed Aragoneza 
with three or four long earthen jars set ina wooden 
frame on his back, to bring water from a fountain 
near the Ebro. During the rest of the day, secure 
from the flies and heat, the Capitan or Captain, for 
such was his name, stood demurely in his stable, 
looking as grave as Arcbimedes in his study, or Dio- 
genesin his tub. These subterranean quarters he 


shared with a tall, high-blooded charger, beneath» 


whose belly he might have walked without touching 
his ears, and who every morning bore his master, a 
cavalry-colonel, gaily forth to muster or parade.— 
Whether the diminutive and humble Captain felt his 
inferiority in rank and size to the colonel’s charger, 
or whether nature had given the horse and the ass 
but little sympathy, certain it was that there was no 
sociability between the ill-paired fellow lodgers.— 
The horse ate his barley in selfish solitade at one 
end of the dark chamber, and Captain at the other 
munched his stingy pittance of refuse greens, envy- 
ing, perchance, if envy could enter the head of an 
ass, the more luxurious repast of his favored com- 
panion, 


* An idiomatic expression equivalent to Macbeth’s 
‘come what come may.’ 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, Fesruary 9, 1833. 


~The second number of the **Knickerbacker, or N, 
York Monthly Magazine,” reached. us a few days 
since. It is very neatly and distinetly printed, upon 
beautiful paper, and, like the first number, contains 
sixty-four octavo pages. It is embellished with a 
finely executed engraving of Gen. Chasse, accompa- 
nying which is a brief biography. From this we 
learn that the General was born on the eighteenth of 
March, 1765, at Thiel, in Guelderland, and at ten 
years of age he entered as eadet into the service of 
the United Provinces. He is represented through- 
out the memoir as one of the *‘bravest of the brave,” 
and has fully vindicated the eulogy in his late de- 
fence of the Citadel of Antwerp, for although af- 
flicted with the gout so as to be almost unable to 
move, he nobly defended the place until his ammu- 
nition was entirely expended, 

There are several capital articles in this number 
of the Magazine. Among them may be mentioned 
‘‘Hore Germanic,” No. 2. **Lodgings at Zaragoe 
za,” by the author of a Year in Spait, or we are 
much mistaken: “The Art of Making Poetry,” by 
Mr. Hoffman, no doubt; and an admirable essay on 
‘“‘Faces,” from the polished pep of Mr. Fay. The 
Euitor’s Table, somewhat after the manner of Wil- 
lis, and the Literary notices, are also very clever. 
We trust this magazine wili succeed. The work 
is well got up and conducted with no ordinary talent. 
The editor is a finished writer, and he has secured 
the services of able correspondents. It ought to suc- 
ceed. The terms of subscription are very moderate, 
four dollars per annum, 


Mr. Booth, Mr. Hamblin, and Miss Vincen 
are playing at Richmond, Va. The manager, Mr, 
M. I. Phillips, says in his play bill that he has en- 

the above brilliant stars at an enormous exe 
pense, and that it is not likely that the good people 
of Richmond will ever have another opportunity of 
witnessing the personations of such distinguished 
performers, 
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The Doylestown Intelligencer of Monday says:— 
“Joseph Westfield Leech, convicted of Bigamy, at 
April Court, last year, and sentenced to two years 
confinement in the Penitentiary at Philadelphia, 
died in the prison in this town on Saturday last.— 
He was in a declining state of health, when first com- 
mitted to our prison, and a protracted illness pre 
vented his removal to the penitentiary in compliance 
with the sentence of court. He was decently buried 
yesterday morning, and we believe received whilst 
living, every attention which the circumstances of 
his situation would allow.” 


Arrangements for the Dunlap Benefit are rapidly 
“‘yeing made” in New York. Mr. Forrest and Mrs. 
Austin have already volunteered; and Mr. Hamblin, 
manager of the Bowery theatre, has placed his | 
whole company at the disposal of the committee for | 


that evening. 


Mr. Kemble had an excellent benefit on Monday 
night. ‘The house was even more crowded than on 
the occasion of bis daughter’s benefit. After the 
curtain fell, the father came forward, and in a neat 
and appropriate address, returned acknowledgments 
for favours received. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE MISERIES OF A HANDSOME MAN. 

Miseries of a handsome man! Young ladies will 
smile aud old men look incredulous at this declara- 
tion, but let not either of those classes deem me an 
object of envy;—far from it. Little do they imagine | 
how I am led to reproach my beautiful mouth, to 
look daggers at my brilliant eyes, to devote each par- 
ticular teature to the most particular unpleasant fate 
that ever unhappy beauty eudured. How often do lL 
envy the peaceful state of mind which they who are 
called ‘‘ordinary people,” they who have every thing 
‘in common” are destined to enjoy; they whose 
noses luxuriate in such an insignificancy of snub as 
never to have excited the impertinent attacks either 
of admiration or envy—whose eyes nobody knows 
the colour of—whose height is five feet something— 
in short, whose whole personal attributes are framed 
with such attention to the golden mien as never to 
have attracted attention, Perhaps my readers may 
smile at this—they will not understand the nature of 
my miseries—let them listen. 

My infancy was my golden age; mountains of su- 
gm-plums, oceans of jeilies, torrents of kisses, were 
the rewards I received for being born a beauty, Oh! 
that I could have always coutinued six years old! 
But the scene soon changed: the first hint I recieved 
that life was in future to consist of something else 
than comfits and kisses, was from my father, who 
told my mother in my presence, that the boy’s pretty 
face was likely to make him a pretty fool. From 
that time my fate darkened. Iwas sent o school, 
where the boys called me Polly, and the master told 
me with a jeer, when hig infernal. cane was on my 
back, not to spoil my pretty face with crying. Some 
of the bigger ruffians would absolutely squirt ink on 
my face, and tell me they were beauty spots—a thou- 
sand indignities of this sort were my unfortunate lot. 
When I left school the prospect brightened a little; 
I was yet too young to be an object of fear to mam- 
mas or curiosity to daughters. My prettiness was 
as yet thought amusing; nay, so innocent was its na- 
ture at that time, that a maiden lady, verging to 
what is emphatically called a certain age, who had 
taken a fancy to portrait painting, actually desired 
me to sit to her, my face was so like the Apollo’s. I 
never sat but once, and after some time I learned, 
that the old vat had remarked, that whatever likeness 
the rest of my face might bear to Apollo, my eyes 
were unquestionably full of the devil! The remark 
clung to me for years after, I never got the better of 
it. For a year or two, however, I may be said to 
have enjoyed my existence, but ‘ta change came o’er 
the spirit of my dream.” , 

It was discovered that I was vain—‘‘all handsome 
people are vain, you know—and then you see how 
the creature walks, one can tell that he fancies all 
the world admire him.” It was to no purpose chang- 
ing my walk; if I walked upright, it was pride—if 
negligently, it was affectation. I eut my chin uafor- 
tunately with a razor, and then the criticisms that 
were showered on the unfortunate bit of court plas- 
ter, it was necessary to strip off the plaster twenty 
times a day, to satisfy every aunt, and cousin, and 
female friend, that it was a real wound, and not in- 
tended as a beauty spot. Not a coat could I wear but 
it was said to have employed half a dozen men in 
making, and as many more in altering—a report was 
spread abroad that a tailor was one whole night and 
day locked up in my room, and myself with him, 
altering a coat in which I was to appear at a ball that 
evening. Then the observations—“‘It was ridiculous 
for a good-looking young man to be 80 puppyish; it 
would be exeusable in an ugly one.” Any thing to 
i. I changed my plan and appeared a sloven— 

at uobrushed, clothes awkwardly arranged, neck- 
cloth vilely tied: worse and worse. The battery 
changed its fire, “but was as murderous as ever— 


“‘cleanliness and attention to dress are the hounden 
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duty of all young persons, no personal graces can 
excuse inattention to these essentials”—-that was my 
old aunt. ‘* Well now really, Harry, this is too 
bad, we, you know, have admired your face: long 
enough, and are not so afraid of its powerful influ- 
ence as to desire you to disguise yourself in that 
horrid dress: it is really shocking’’—that was my 
young cousin. “lave you seen that piece of vanity, 
Mr. ——, lately? He imagines, because he has the 
handsomest face of any person we know, he is enti- 
tled to be the most vilely dressed, the brute!”’—that 
was every body. 

Igrew upto man’s estate, the plot against me 
thickened: the world seemed one great critic, who 
had nothing to do but to write articles upon beauty 
and vanity, and garde-a-vous young maidens. Mo- 
thers now began to gather together their daugh- 
ters behind the folds of their gigot sleeves, whenever 
I made my appearance. The society of the young, 
and none but the old and ugly were left me. “Then— 
the seandalous reports that were circulated about my 
habits. One said, he or she, (I forget which) had 
heard that I slept with my whiskers in curl papers; 
another that 1 was three hours and 25 minutes tying 
my cravat, and that I spoiled several dozen during the 
Operation; another that I had been heard to say that 
l would make love to any ten women in one day, and 
makethem promise to marry me the next;’’ he must 
be immoral, he is sc handsome, and then the women 
do spoil these creatures so, when they are at all good- 
looking; for my part, 1 detest men;” that was Miss 
Juliana Scraggneck; and she certainly ouglit to have 
good reson for her detestation, for no one ever look~ 
ed at me more than herself. ‘he worst of all this 
was, that the pretty creatures themselves believed all 
that was told them—*‘ this was the unkindest cut of 
all.” I coull have borne all the criticisms and 
espionage of the antiquated Hecates, and gloried in 
the idea of revenging myself, by making a conquest 
of some blooming young creature, but this was 
denied me; I was the object of universal fear.— 
Elder sisters would tell their young sisters to ‘keep 
close” to them when I entered the room, and woukd 
acquire a reputation for courage by venturing to an- 
swer to any questions. I was peeped at over fans, 
and viewed through doorclinks. I wastreated, in 
fact, as a monster. I verily believe to have been 
seen alone with me, would have ruined a girl’s re- 
putation; however, they gave me but little chance. 

Igrew melancholy misauthropic; I likened myself 
to the wandering jew, to the last man—lile is a bur- 
then to them, beauty to me. I lost my spirits and 
forsook society,—more libels. ‘*‘Ah, 1 knew it 
would come to this; J said he would repent of. his 
sins at last; well, let him be miserable, it may be 
some consolation to the many whose hearts he has 
broken.”—This was said of me—of me, who never 
would have dreamed that women had any hearts at 
all, or if they had, I might have supposed them made 
of adamant, so little were they ever soltened by words 
or deeds of mine. Have they auy hearts? the tigres- 
ses. Batit was plain that whatever plan L might 
choose to adopt, 1 should be Subject to the like at- 
tacks. It was the fable of the miller and his donkey; 
nothing would please; but alas! the likeness reaches 
no farther—the miller sold his donkey, my beauty 
could not be sold. 

My triend George Singleton married. Now, 
thought I, there is aretreat for me,in his domestic 
circle, there | may be happy; my friend wiil make 
one woman reasonable; she will admit me, perhaps 
even she will induce others of her s.x to take pity on 
me. Vain hopes, foolish anticipation? The very 
first visit I paid them, George looked uneasy, shilted 
his chair, made signs to his wife (I saw it all, miser- 
able wretch that Lam, suffering has made my senses 
acute), till at last his wife quitted the presence, Uuder 
the plea of a violent head-ache (I never saw a woman 
look better in my life,) while he was so confounded- 
ly civil, that 1 made my retreat as soon as possible. 
I saw it all, but it was too good a chance to be given 
up, Lealled again—-the dose was repeated, and the 
eternal head-ache again sent her off. I reproached 
him with want of confidence, and he replied with the 
most provoking candour, ** why, my dear fellow, [ 
really am as proud of your acquaintance as ever, but 
you see I am married, and you are aware that you— 
you—” he began to stammer, but I cut him short, 
what was the good of listening to what | kuew betore- 
hand; he was afraid to trust me with his wife. 

One trial more. I softened down ali my obnox- 
ious beauties, combed my hair straight, clhpped my 
mustachios, muffled my face as much as possible, 
corrected every thing that I thought was prominent 
in my manners, exercised myself in all awkward at- 
titudes; in short, defaced and vulgarized myself as 
much as possible, to make myself as much like or- 
dinary humanity as lay in my power, and then vied 
if society would look upon me in my altered shape. 
The tial partiaHy succeeded, and | was permitted 
to pay my addresses to a beautifal girl. But here 
my pen fails me—never shall I have the courage to 
describe—how I wasobliged to hold my handkerchief 
before my face when her confounded relations were 
about (she herself was not so particular)—how I was 
obliged to vary my position, so as to show myself in 
the worst light in their presence; how it was at last 
discovered in spite of my attempts at concealment; 
how my beauty clung to me in spite of all the abom- 
inably libellous insinuations from all quarters, that a 
handsome man admires nothing but himself; how the 


difficulties were at last got over—ring bought, house | 


furnished, when every thing was overturned by my- 
self. I unfortunately was discovered by my beauty 
g*zing in a looking-glass; and here I solemnly de- 
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clare that I was not admiring myself, but merely en- 
deavouring to discover the cause of a violent titila- 
tion at the extremity of my nose. I was perceived, 
I say, by her, and there the affair ended. ‘* She 
never would marry a man who looked at a looking- 
glass while she was in the room—her friends bad 
told her it would come to that.” 

‘think of that!—So now itis all over with me. I[ 
see that 1 am a marked man, and nothing that | can 
do will ever alter the current of my fate. I have 
had serious thoughts lately of disfiguring my face 
with arezor, or some such device, to bring myself 
down to the standard of ordinary perfection which 
these despots have established; but after all it might 
be of little avail—fate is against me. 1 have calmed 
myself down to something like content, and am 
waiting for the period when time shall have whiten- 
ed my hair, pulled out my teeth, bent my body, and 
made me fit to be seen. 


VARIETIES 
From late Foreign Journals received at this Office- 
QUAKER’S ANNUAL. 

The Aurora Borealis, a Literary Annual. Edited 
by Members of the Society of Friends. Neweas- 
tle-upon-T'yne: Empsoa. London: ‘Tilt. 

We announced the promised appearance of this 
work some days since—and in common, we suspect, 
with nmaany others, have been rather curious to see 
what sort of a volume our ** Friends” would pro- 
duce. We certainly had not anticipated anything 
quite so gay as green and gold. Let us, however, 
acknowledge at once that it does great credit to all 
parties; there are but two illustrations, but they are 
both good, and the ** View of Rokeby” is most elabo-~ 
rately engraved by Miller; the literature is through- 
out respectable, and some papers are excellent. ‘The 
Howitts, Bernard Barton, Sarah Stickney, Amelia 
Opie, J. H. Wilfen, Thomas Doubleday, J. J. Gur- 
ney, and H. F. Chorley, are among the known con- 
tributors; but there are clever papers by persons un- 
known in the literary world, and we should refer in 
proof to ‘*a Day among the Alps,” by T. G. Ward, 
and ** Lord Dudley’s Lime Quarries,” by P. M. 
James. 

There is one passage in ‘* George Fox and his 
Contemporaries,” by William Howitt, which we 
must extract: 

‘* The greatness of George Fox is of so striking 
and uneguivocal a character, that whosoever has 
greatness in himself, cannot tail at onee to discover 
and acknowledge itinhim., For my own part, asa 
member of that religious society which was founded 
through his instrumentality, I may be considered as 
a partial judge; but I do not hesitate to avow, and 
they who know me will testify to the truth of the 
assertion, that | am, by no means, an admirer of any 
sect, assuch. Iam disposed rather to believe, that 
we carry our attachment to particular parties in the 
christian church, to an extent injurious to the inte- 
rests of that universal church, and thus become ha- 
bitually prouder of our particular badges and opi- 
nions, than zealous for the simple truth of Christ. [, 
for one, shoulsd rejoice to see the day when ail sects 
should be merged in one wide and tolerant church, 
which should demand of its members no test, no 
title to admission, but an honest avowal of their belief 
in God, and in Jesus Christ, as his son, and the Sa- 
viour of the world; leaving to every one the same li- 
berty of shaping his opinions on the doctrines of the 
New Testament, by the light of his own judgement, 
and by that of the Universal Spirit which dictated 
the sacred writings, as we claim in all other matters. 
This is my idea of the liberty of the Gospel. The 


should see all sects and parties fade into nothing, 
and the cause of athousand dissentions and heart- 
burnings annihilated for ever. With these views, I 
pride myself in the principles of Friends, only in so 
far as they are the principles of christianity.” 

This is admirable; but the philosophy of the rest 
of the paper is much less to ourliking Mr. Howitt 
overlooks one great and universal truth, that perse- 
| cution and fanaticism are twin brothers. 

We shall conclude by transferring to our pages a 
sweet little poem by Mrs. Stickney. 


THE BROOK AND THE BIRD, 
BIRD. 

Little brook that windest 
On thy noisy way, . 

Tell me if thoa findest . 
Pleasure all the day? 

Art thou ever roaming 
Where the woodsare green, 

Thy bright waters foaming 

Flowery banks between? 


BROOK. 
No! through distant meadows 
I must on my way; 
Not for the evening shadows 
Would I wish to stay; 
Piercing as I wander 
Many a silent cell, 
While my streams meander 
Through the gloomy dell. 
BIRD. 
When the winds are howling 
O’er thy silver breast, 
And the skies are scowling, _ 
Findest thou no rest? 
Hast thou not a cavern 
For thy home, 
Like a peaceful haven, 


here no wild winds come? 


christian world once arrived at this temper, we, 
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BROOK. 
No! I never slumber, 
Never want the light; 
But I watchand number 
Every star of night; 
Marking all the beauty 
Of the heavenly throng, 
' Mingling joy and duty, 
As I glide along. 
BIRD. 
When the tempest lowering 
On the distant hills, 
Sends the torrent pouring 
Down the gentle rills; 
And thou still believing 
Storms will cease to be, 
Never, never grieving, 
O’er the change in thee? 


BROOK, 
No! and for this reason, 
Will I know no fear, 
Each returning season 
Comes with every year: 
Thus I’m never weary 
Of the sleet and rain; 
Winter winds are dreary, 
But summer again. 


JUANITA; A TALE OF MURAT’S TIME, 
Translated, from the Courier des Etatats Unis, for the 
Boston Morning Post. 

Did you know Juanita? Juanita—the finest girl in 
the Poledo street? Juanita, who sold fresh towers 
to the passengers; not so fresh however, as her fine 
Neapolitan figure with her arched eyebrows and 
black hair? Juanita had a heart—an Italian heart— 
that is saying enough. The hearts of the Neapolitan 
women partake of the fire of their own native Vesu- 
vius. And Juanita loved as a girl loves at fifteen 
years, when she enjoys understanding, imagination 
aod health. This love has nothing in unison with 
our.cold and correct love of France, which may be 
learned in a grammar like a dead language. And 
in the midst of a thousand lovers, Juanita wish- 
ed to chvose one, and as it always happens when one 
reflects, she acted foolishly; and her choice fell upon 
the worst subject in the whole Neapolitan kingdom. 
He however possessed all the requisite qualities to 
please; he was an easy speaker, a pretty fellow and 
interesting as a sub-lieutenant in the guards of Mu- 
rat. Nothing more was necessary in 1810 to turn 
the head of a young girl. Juanita and Strezzo pro- 
mised to love each other forever; he kept Ais oath 
twenty-four hours; she remained faithful unto death 
—and what a desth! Oneevening the crowd was 
violently agitated on the side of the convent of St. 
Lucia; a dull mourning sound proceeded from it, and 
a vaugue rumor spread the word ‘‘assassin!” Ju- 
anita, impelled by curiosity, made her way towards 
the crowd, which increased as she proceeded; for next 
to love, the most active sentiment of a Neapolitan 
girl iscuriosi¢y. She passed through the dense mass 
of citizens and lazzaroni, who were looking on with 
indifference. conversing about the fate of the mur- 
dered man, and she arrived before a door, upon the 
threshhold of which were stationed two police of- 
ficers—and between them was Strezzo with blood 
upon his neck, for it was he who was the assassin! 

he miserable wretch had not committed the crime 
through jealousy, as frequently happens in warm 
countries, where the heat of the sun generates prompt 
hearts and ardent dispositions—it was for gold! Ju- 
anita fell senseless upon the bosom of him to whom 
she had given more than her life.—When she was 
restored, the poor girl found herself at her own 
house, inher pretty little shop, in the midst of Mowers 
and fruits; and the neighbors pitied her, for they 
knew all——-. They murmured around her—*‘it 
is the betrothed of the assassin.” Strezzo at the same 
time was stretched out with his legs chained in a 
dungeon of ten feet by six. His trial was long—he 
was condemned to be hung. Juanita visited him 
every day, for her whole existence was wrapped u 
in his, and she knew Ais death would be followed by 
her own. 

Or: the day that was fixed for the execution, Juanita 
embraced Sirezzo, throwing around him her arms 
from the moment of his condemnation her eye was dry 
as a spring in summer.—Heavy sorrows are mute! 
emaciated by sorrow. As to tearsshe had none to shed 
Suddenly an idea flashed across her :magination, and 
the blood rushed quickly to her forehead. She had 
determined upon dying alone, for she knew that 
Strezzo was more attached to life than-to her. Sud- 
denly stripping off his garments, she clothed herself 
with them, and casting her own at his feet, directed 
him to put them on. ‘* Thou shall live,” said she to 
him, imprinting a last kiss upon his forehead.— 
StrezZzo put on coolly the dress of the young girl— 
it was evening—and he quitted her. The next 
day the bells of the great square sounded the knell of 
the dying. They cameto seek Strezzo, and carried 
away Juanita—a handkerchief held to her face, as 
if she had been weeping, enabled ber to accomplish 
her sublime sacrifice. And when swung off by the 
executioner, and suspended in the air, she cast upon 
the gapiag crowd which surrounded her, her last look 
in this world, her eye, which was beginning to glaze, 
distinguished —Strezzo. He was there!—he!—wit- 
nessing her death unmoved! and tranquilly emoking 
his Spanish cigar! <A last convulsion wrung the 
head of Juanita towards him; she then remained mo- 
tionless and stiff, and all was over. Strezzo lived 


without remorse to the age of sixty; sometimes in 
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opulence, at others in indigence. At sixty years, 


being no longer good for anything, he became a beg- 

gar. If there still exist any Juanitas, may heaven 

peeve them from having for lovers such men as 
trezzo! 


[From the London Literary Gazette. ] 
UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFETCS, 


Covent GarveEn, Nov. 8. Nothing can be more 
amusing in the Masque (always barring the strikin 


_ consistency of the author’s Irish accent and Scotch 


trews) than to observe Mademoiselle Adele as Queen 
Elizabeth, stamping her feet with cold, and laughing 
at those who laugh at her for so doing: except, indeed, 
it is to witness the terror of Immortatity, (Miss Tay- 
Jor) lest she should lose her life in the very danger- 
ous descent she is nightly forced to achieve. 

Sunrer, Nov. 9. The Lord Mayor’s procession, 
m The Widow of Corniill, was represented on the 
same plan as that pursued by the wags who alarmed 
the coachman by walking through and through his 
coach. Divers pairs of trumpeters, guards and 
archers, walked with stately pace across the stage, 
and, having slowly disappeared on one side, rushed 
round to the other to retraverse it. —They were easily 
recognizable by their respective and peculiar faces 
and bearings, and greeted with much gond humour 
by the audience on their reappearance. I am very 
much inclined to suspect that the same gentleman 
personated the new and the old Lord Mayor in the 
“earagapr or atany rate that one gown served them 

oth, for there could scarcely be so strong a family 

likeness between the stains (of turtle I presume) with 
which they were adorned. Buta better joke than this, 
that the procession, we were told, both by word and 
bill, was supposed to be on its way to meet the king, 
and yet his majesty himself walked in the procession. 
And it’s like to know, I would, what paddy arranged 
this meeting. In Guy Fauz, which followed, two 
little gin-kegs, and the same number of scant fag- 
gots, did duty for the ‘thirty-six barrels of gun pow- 
der,” and ‘‘those great piles of wood and faggots” 
alluded to by Hume, &c. It was also one of the for- 
mer which blew up the ‘-eighty” (acted by four) con- 
spirators in the last scene! 
Lanz, Nov. 10. There is a cloister 
scene inthe Doom Kiss, so effectively contrived, that 
the audience are at a loss to know whether only one 
flat surface is before them. On this occasion an ap- 
parition, in a straw bonnet and a stuff petticoat, who 
glided athwart the middle of the scene, completely 
convinced the dubious, at the price of utterly destroy- 
ing the perspective and the illusion. Philips, who had 
just commenced a melancholy scene at the foot-lights, 
was so puzzled and disconcerted at the laughter 
which borst from the audience, that he immediately 
began to sing halfa note flat. A female ghost, who 
descends from a picture, should hang a rosary round 
a sleeping lady’s neck. Mrs. Penly was not re- 
cumbing sufficiently close to the point on which 
the spectre alights, and the unearthly visitant was 
theretore obliged to stoop forward and endeavor to 
jerk the talisman ‘round her neck. She was, how- 
ever, only close enough to deal her protegee a violent 
biow onthe chin with the harm-warding charm.— 
Nothing dispirited at the badness of her aim, she 
took a second, but, alas! only reached so much far- 
ther as to bestow a similar favor on her unfortuate 
protegee’s nose. The spectre was soamused at this 
joke, that having simply jerked the rosary on to the 
Tady’s face, it joined heartily in the laughter of the 
audience, and shook its sides as it ascended, in a 
manner thatmade me tremble for its ghostship’s 
safety. 

Nov. 12. Whenever Kean’s limbs are weakest 
and his memory most deficient, his ** improved state”’ 
is loudly proclaimed by the majority of the critics. 
The fact is, he can neither kneel nor rise without 
assistance, in most cases destructive to the illusion 
of the scene. In Richard, he calls out in the battle 
scene, ‘* Upon them! charge!” and slowly halts off, 
using his sword as a crutch or walking stick; and in 
Hamlet, which he acted on the evening of the above 
date, he omitted many important and striking pas- 
sages of the part, and delivered the speech on the 
comparative merits of the two kings in a manner 
which made it impossible to know which character 
applied to whieh; he wholly left out two thirds of 
the limes, and transposed the rest into utter confu- 
sion. It must have been not a little annoying to Mr. 
Cooper to hear the cue for the ghost’s entrance near 
the beginning instead of at the end of the speech. 


_ Had he attended to it, about one-eighth only of the 


speech would have been spoken; tt he kindly wait- 
ed till Mr. Kean remembered some more, and was 
at last content to come on at the wrong cue. Blue 
Beard is curiously got up; no elephant, (not even a 
stuffed one) no horses, (because, we presume, they 
are not “legitimate drama’’) no military band on 
the stage, andallthe horrors of the blue chamber 
reduced tothe momentary exhibition of a small and 
foolish transparency. The due beard is grey, and 
the dlue chamber a most undeniable green, there 
being no blue one in the e tablishment; and no new 
scenes being painted, the scenes of a certain piece laid 
in Mysore now serve for veiwsat Constantinople. 
Harley (who, by the by, uses a Spanish guitar in 
the character ofa T'urk,) had the vulgarity (not a 
customary fault with him) to exclaim,in reference to 
-the length of Miss Cawse’s hair, ‘‘What a long tail 
our cat has got!” a piece of slang worthy to pair with 
Mr. Humby’s ‘‘What a shocking bad bonnet!” re- 
rted in a former number. 


QueEN’s THEATRE, Noy. 13. Ina demon piece, 


the midnight hour is specified by a bell tolling sia’? 
In an afterpiece, in which some of the characters at- 
a few words of French,.Monsieur is pronounce 
ed Moshua, Mesheere, and is varied with equal cor- 
rectness on each occasion of its recurrence.—‘*How 
long a time?” is translated comme long-temps, and 


seas kong long tong! Why not Wang-ching- 


A FRENCH DILIGENCE, 


The following graphic sketch is from the pen of 
Mr. Morse: 


At 8 o’clock in the morning of January 13, 1830, 
we were at the Messagerze, or coach ollice, where 
we found the unwieldy vehicle preparing for the 
voyage. Compared with our light and wim carriages 
the Diligence is a heavy and clumsy machine, having 
almost as much tackle, and as many apartments too, 
asa steamboat. ‘Three carriage bodies attached to- 
gether, like soap bubbles in a basin, form three se- 
parate apartments—the one in front called the coupe, 
the middle one the interieur, and that behind the 
derriere, while the fourth, called the cadriolet, in 
shape like a chaise top, is whimsically piled above 
the coupe. Behind the cabriolet is the place for the 
baggage, being the whole top, aud generally loaded 
two and three feet in thickness. Every thing about 
the Diligence is of the most massive kind. The 
wheels are 7 or 8 inches in thickness, heavily ironed, 
and furnished behind with an apparatus to impede the 
velocity of the coach in descending a hill. ‘Chis ap- 
paratus consists of a thick bar of wood made to bear 
hard against the tire of the two rear wheels by 
means of acomplication of machinery, levers, and 
chains, and windlass, all of which is managed with a 
crank by the conducteur, as he sits in the cabriolet. 
The porters, by means of ladders, had piled up the 
huge mass of luggage carefully packed in straw, the 
little ill-looking, but hardy horses, Ilcaded with 
heavy winged collars anda profusion of shaggy or- 
naments about them, were attached to the coach bya 
slovenly, mixed harness of rope and hide, and iron 
chains; and the motley assemblage of passengers, 
muffled up in furs and blankets, were then called to 
their respective places. ‘The conducteur having 
climbed aloft into his look-out, and that nonde- 
script animal, the posiilion, (being a pair of boots 
with aman in them,) having descended into those 
enormous appendages, that hung on each side of his 
horse, the signal was given by that rapid reiterated 
crack of the whip, so peculiar to a French postilion, 
and comfortably seated in the intericur of this house 
on wheels, we slowly moved out of the great gates of 
the Messagerie; and after rambling over the pave- 
ment through a Jabyrinth of streets, for at least half 
an hour, found ourselves quit of Paris, and fairly on 
our way to Italy. 


From the New York Knickerbacker. 
AN INKLING OF AN ADVENTURE. 
[B¥ A TOURIST IN KENTUCKY. } 

a natarally romantic country were all that 
novel writers required in pitching the scene of their 
fictitious narratives, the plot of manya story would be 
laid in Kentucky. 

You are quite right, my dear K, in supposing that 
there is a great deal of romantic and picturesque 
scenery in the lower and eastern parts of the state, 
and much to repay the lover of Nature, who is wil-— 
ling to bear fatigue and exposure, for the sake of 
seeing her untrammeled by the fetters of art. Some 
admire the court beauty, others the peasant; my own 
admiration belongs to her who holds a middle sia- 
tion. Such is my taste in nature, I like to see art 
her hand-maid, though not her mistress: with your 
romantic feelings util.ty has hardly its due weight, 
and I suppose you would consider it profanation, if 
even a small portion of the mountain stream were 
withdrawn from the leaping cascade, though many a 
family might look to it for sustenance. With such 
moderated feelings as mine, you must not expect 
a very glowing description of mountain, rock, and | 
bosky cell. Fitteen years have tamed even my re- 
collections, yet even at that time I remember it was 


only the prosperous and onward look which every 
thing wore in this westesn world, that prevented a 
sensation of loneliness from creeping over me, when | 
threading my way through the vast forests 1 was_ 
obliged to cross in order to reach Seneca. Occasion- | 
ally, however, I found much that was inspiration in | 
the hap-hazard life of a backwoods’ traveller of that 
day, and even caught with eagerness at each object 
that seemed to be characteristic of the scenes and 
people among whom I moved; and among other vivid 
reminiscences of the indulgence of this feeling, is 
the following:— 

I was staying, for a day or two, at the huuse of a 
gentleman, in the lower part of the state, who inte- 
rested me by his description of several caverns, re- 
sembling the celebrated ‘ mammoth cave,’ but much 
to the east of it. I suppose you will not allow me 
romance, but I had some enterprise and more cu- 
riosity; my location was not decided on; I felt myself 
more of a traveller than a man of business, and the 
twenty or thirty miles these caves were out of my 
way, was a matter of no moment; indeed, such a dis- 
tance is a trifle hardly worth counting in the west. 
My host, with true western hospitality, would have 
accompanied me, but he was detained at home by 
sickness. I had been long enough in the west to feel 
independent of roads and sign-boards, and with many 
thanks for uncalled for and unlimited hospitality, set 
out on the journey that was to introduce me to one 


of mother Earta’s most private apartments, Here 


and there a dlased tree formed my sole meams of 
direction, but my eye was sufficiently practised to 
find such marks readily, and I willingly surrendered 
myself to the peculiar feelings which crowd the 
mind on finding one’s self alone in a vast forest. 

The silence of a forest has always struck me as the 
most imposing form in which nature manifests her- 
self; in every thing which has motion and change 
there is a resemblance to ourselves, which softens 
the effect: the foaming torrent is an emblem of pas- 
sion, breaking through all barriers, even the living 
rock of God’s command and our own conscience; 
like time it hurries by and is gone, and like time, 
with many of us it leaves but a wreck behind: the 
tornado and the volcano are apt and common-place 
emblems—but in the imposing stillness of the forest 
man is but reminded of passion to feel its folly.— 
Those noble stems shooting up on all sides as it as- 
piring to a nearer approach to heaven, seem offering 
silent adoration: he feels his own insignificance—but 
that beautifully tiated flower he had nearly crushed 
beneath his foot, reminds him that the meanest is an 
object of care, and if he feels himself alone, it is 
with God. 

I was indulging in such thoughts when, with a 
motion so sudden and violent that I was nearly 
thrown off my saddle, my horse sprang aside, and 
before I could control him, I found mysolf at the 
bottom ot a ravine near which our path had been. I 
had hardly time to observe the creature was trem- 
bling under me, as if from excessive fright, when 
my ear was struck by a rushing sound, followed by 
a tremendous crash—a tree had fallen. I dismount- 
ed, for the sides of the ravine were too steep to ride 
up, and leading my panting horse regained the path: 
the tree had fallen. as nearly as I could judge, ex- 
actly on the spot on which I should have been, had 
not the senses of my sagacious beast, more quick 
than my own, warned him of the danger. lItisa 
curious fact that horses, accustomed to the woods, 
acquire a quickness of perception much superior to 
man’s, and I doubt not many lives have been saved, 
as I think mine was, by their sagacity. Notwith- 
standing the interest of my reflections, and the ex- 
citing accident which had broken in upon them, I 
was not sorry when an opening in the forest gave to 
view the little hut which I had been told stood near 
the principal cave, and whose inmate was to be my 

uide. 

. Various superstitions and surmises had been con- 
nected with these caves by the ignorant, and a suffi- 
cient number of visitors had been attracted to the 
spot to make my new acquaintance feel himself of 
some consequence, aud claim the right of doing the 
honours; aright, for the resistance of which, one 
man paid dearly, having been left for several days 
in the labyrinths of the place. ‘The hut offered few 
temptations for a long sojourn, and upon signifying 
my desire to proceed immediately, my entertainer 
and guide produced a suit of clothes for my use, of 
an appearance so appalling, that L positively declined; 
but upon his assurance that the entrance was so nar- 
row we should be obliged to crawl] for a great dis- 
tance on our hands and Knees, through a clay always 
soft, and from late rains, very deep, the condition of 
the garments bearing evidence to the truth of his 
statement, I assented, and remembering that I had 
been a soldier, at least in heart, and was determined 
to be a backwoodsman, I put on a disguise in which 
no one but my dog would have recognized me. He 
then produced a bundle of pine knots, the mouth of 
the cave was close at hand, and lighting one of them 
we set out. 

The opening of the cave was indeed a small one, 
in the side of a bank, and he said the descent was 
gradual but continued for a great distance, and that 
the ramification of the galleries was almost endless, 
some leading to large chambers, others terminating 
in terrific pits. Having lit a second torch and se- 
cured the rest, we entered; we were soon in darkness, 
with the exception of the murky light thrown by our 
torches, which seemed in constant danger of being 
extinguished, from the current of air that rushed 


through the narrow passage, and the great dampness. 


The clay was so sott that our hands went in above 
the wrists, and I found my limbs a weary weight in- 
deed. We had proceeded in this manner fifteen or 


twenty minutes, when a peculiar sound struck my j, 


ear; | spoke to the guide, but he insisted it was only 
the splash of water that had oozed through and was 
falling near us, and enjoining care of my torch, with 
an assurance we should soon ve able to stand upright, 
crawled on; I was fain to follow, but in a few seconds 
sounds, to me unequivocally those of an animal in dis- 
tress or anger, again reached us—we both halted. 

‘¢It would be ridic’lous if it should be a bar, (bear) 
them creturs sometimes come in here, and | have 
nothing but my knife.” 


A true son of old Kentuck indeed, thought I—to| 


whdse mind no image of mirth was brought up by 
the expectation of an attack from an infuriated ani- 
mal in such a spot—for western phraseology was 
then new tome. A short consultation ensued, and 
we determined to continue onwards, in the hope we 
should be able to reach one of the chambers of the 
cavern in time to defend ourselves. : 

We had hardly recommenced our cautious pro- 
gress, feeling more painfully than before the narrow- 
ness of the passage, the heaviness of the clay, and the 
oppression created by the smoke of our anxiously 
watched torches, when a violent rush, and ejacula- 
tion from my guide and the extinction of his torch, 
was followed by my own overthrow, and the alarmed 
animal, whose retreat we had thus unwittingly enter- 
ed, rushed over me with a force and Weight that 


seemed to be that of a mammoth, burying my face 
completely in the clay. 

It was some seconds before we could raise our- 
selves; we were in utter darkness, in the bowels of 
the earth; unexplored passages terminating in fa- 
thomless gulphs, or leading to chambers, which we 
had proved were not without their occupants, were 
around us. ‘Io be once more on the surface of the 
earth and in the light, was my principal desire, 
(though [ doubt whether my Kentuckian would have 
consented to the abandonment of our project, could 
our pine knots have been rekindled,) and I lost no 
time in attempting to retrace, not our steps, but our 
way. The fear of the nuknown an: ferocious beast 
had given way to the more terrific one, of a linger- 
ing death in the darkness and silence of the cave, or 
the fearful agony of being precipitated over one of 
the subterranean precipices, 

It seemed as if instinct guided us, for ere long we 
beheld a faint glimmering before us, which proved 
to be the mouth of thecave. I shall never forget the 
sensation with which [ once more raised myself up 
and assumed proud man’s distinguished attitude. 

But our perils were notyetover. Hardly had we 
inhaled our free breath, when a rustle in the neigh- 
bouring thicket brought back for an instant the suf- 
focating palpitation | had felt in the cave; do me the 
justice to believe it was but for an instant, and rather 
from recollection than present fear; 1 seized a stout 
stick and my guide drew his knife, and acting by im- 
pulse in concert, we moved towards the thicket to- 

ether. The rustling was renewed, and we paused 
or a moment to see in what part of the brake to 
make our onset, wher, tearing the branches that op- 
posed its progress, the cause of our alarm sprang be- 
fore us—a large hog. 

Mortification and vexation predominated over 
every other feeling, and it was some time before we 
ventured to steal a glance at each other, when our 
ridiculous appearance, cased with clay as if in ar- 
mour, altogether with the whole scene, threw us into 
a fit of laughter. And thus ludicrously terminated 
a train of incidents, which, while they seemed to 
promise for your friend some most romantic conclu- 
sion, provoking left him at last but the inkling an ad- 
venture. » A. . 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Venice; the festa; gondoliers; women; an Italian 
sunset; the landing; prisons of the ducal palace; 
the cells described by Byron; apartment in which 
prisoners were strangled, dungeons under the 
canal; secret guillotine; state criminals; bridge of 
sighs; passage to the inquisition and to death; 
church of Saint Mare; a nobleman in poverty, ete. 
elec. 

You will excuse me at present from a description 

of Venice. It isa matter not to be hastily under 
taken, It has also been already done a thousand 
times; and I have just seen a beautiful sketel of it in 
the public. prints of the United States, 1 proceed 
with my letters. 
_ The Venetian festa is a gay affair, as you may 
imagine. If not so beautiful and fanciful as the 
revels by moonlight, it was move satistactory, for 
we could see and be seen, those important cireum- 
stances to one’s individual share in the amusement.— 
At four o’clock in the afternoon, the links of the 
long bridge of boats across the Gindecea were eut 
away, and the broad canal left clear for a mile up and 
down. It was covered ip afew minutes with gondo 
las, and all the guiety and fashion of Venice teil 
into the broad promenade between the city and the 
festal isiand. t should think 500 were quite within 
the number of gondolas. You can scarcely fancy 
the novelty and agreeableness of this singular pro- 
menade. It was busy work for the eyes to the right 
and left, with the great proportion of beauty, and 
the rapid glide of their tairy-like boats. And the 
quietness of the thing was so delightful—no crowding, 
no dust, no noise but the dash of oars and the ringof 
merry voices; and we sat so luxuriously upon our 
deep cushions the while, threading the busy crowd 
rapidly and silently, without a jar or « touch of any 
thing but the yielding element that susiained us, 

Two boats soon appeared with wreaths upon their 
prows, and these had won the first and second prizes 
at the last year’s regatia. ‘The private gondolas fell 
away from the canal, and left them free space for a 
trial of their speed. ‘They were the most airy things 
lever saw afloat, about forty feet long, and as slen- 
der and light as they could well be, and hold togeth- 
er. Each boat had six oars, and the erews stood 
with their faces to the beak of their craft; slight, but 
muscular men, and with a skill and quickness at 
their oars which I had never conceived. 1 realized 
the truth and force of Cooper’sinimitable description 
of the race in the Bravo. ‘The whole of bis book 
gives you the very air and spirit of Venice—which is 
another reason why I have not described it for the 
readers of the Mirror—and one thanks bim con- 
stantly for the lively interest which he has thrown 
over every thing in this bewitching city. Theraces 
of the rival boats to-day were not a regular part of 
the festa, and were not regularly contested. The 

ndoliers were exhibiting themselves merely, and 
the people soon ceased to be interested in them. 

_ We rowed up and down till dark, following bere 

and there the boats whose freights attracted us, and 

exclaming every moment at some new glimpse of 
beauty. There is really a surprising proportion of 
loveliness in Venice. The women are all large, 
probably from never walking, aud other indolent ha- 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


bits consequent upon want of exercise; and an 
oriental air, sleep» and passionate, is characteristic 
of the whole race. One feels that he has come 
among an entirely new class, of women, and henee, 
probably, the tur-famed fascination of Venice to fo- 
reiguers. 

‘The sunset happened to be one of those so pecu- 
liar to Ltaly, and which are richer and more enchant- 
ing in Venice than in any other part of it, from the 
character of its scenery. It was a sunset without a 
cloud; but at the horizon the sky was dyed of adeep 
orange, which softened away towards the zenith al- 
most imperceptibly, the whole west like a wall of 
buraiag gold. ‘The mingled softness and splendour 
of these skies is indescribable. Every thing 1s touch- 
ed with the same hue. A mild yellow glow is all 
over the canals and buildings. ‘The air seems filled 
with glittering golden dust, and the lines of the ar- 
chitecture, and the outlines of the distant islands, 
and the whole landscape about you is mellowed and 
enriched wiih a new and glorious light. [have seen 
one or two such sunsets in America; but there the 
sunsets are bolder and clearer, and with much more 
sublimity—they have rarely the voluptuous colour- 
ing of those in Haly. : 

it was delightful to glide along over a sea of light 
so richly tinted, among those graceful gondolas, with 
their freights of gaiety and beauty. As the glow on 
the sky began to fade, they all turned their prows 
towards San Mare; and, dropping into a slower mo- 
tion, the whole procession moved on together to the 
stairs of the piazetia: and by the time the twilight 
was perceptible, the cafes were crowded and the 
square was like one great fete. We passed the even 
ing in wandering up and down, never for an instant 
feeling like strangers, and excited and amused till 
long atter midnight. 

After several days’ delay, we received an answer 
this morning from the authorities, with permission 
to sec the bridge of sighs and the prisons of the ducal 
palace. We landed at the broad stairs, aud passing 
the desolate court, with its marble pillars and statues 
green with damp and neglect, ascended the ‘‘giant’s 
steps,” and found the warder waiting for us, with his 
enormous keys, at the door of a private passage. At 
the bottom ot a stairease we entered a close gallery, 
trom which the first range of cells opened. ‘The 
doors were broken down, and the guide holding his 
torch in them for a moment in passing, showed us 
the same dismal interior in each—a mere cave, In 
which you would hardly think it possible to breathe, 
with a raised platform fora bed, and a small hole in 
the front wall to admit food, and what air could find 
its way through from the narrow passage. ‘There 
were eight of these, and descending another flight of 
damp steps, we came to a second range, differing 
only from the first in their slimy dampness. ‘These 
are the cells of which Lord Byron gives a description 
in the notes to the fatwth canto of Childe ilarold. 
He has transe-ibed, if you remember, the inscriptions 
from the ceiling and walls of one which was occupied 
successively by the victims of the inquisition, ‘The 
letters are cut rudely enough, and must have been 
done entirely by feeling, as there is no possibility of 
the penetration of a ray of light. [ copied them with 
some difficulty, forgetting that they were in print, 
and comparing them afterwards with my copy of 
Childe Harold, 1 found them exactly the same, and: 
i refer you, therefore, to bis notes. 

In a range of cells still below these, and almost 
suffocating trom their closeness, one was shown us 
in which prisoners were strangled, The rope was 
passed through en iron grating of four bars, the exe- 
cutioner standing outside the ecll, The prisoner 
within sat upon a stone, with his back to the grating, 
and the cord was passed round hi$ neck, and drawn 
till he was choked, ‘Mhe wail of the cell was covered 
with blood, which had spattered against it with some 
violence. ‘The guide explained it by saving, that 
Owing to the narrowness of the passage, the execu- 
tioner had no room, and to expedite his business his 
assistant at the same time plunged a dagger into the 
neck of the victim. ‘The blood had tlowed widely 
over the wall, and ran to the floor in streams. With 
the darkness of the place, the difficutly I found in 
breathing, and the frighttal reality of the scenes be- 
fore me, | never had in my life a comparable sensa- 
ion of horror. 

Ai the end of the passage a door was walled up. 
tled, in the times of the republic, todungeons under 
he canal, in which the prisoner died in eight days 
rom his incarceration at the farthest, from the 
boisome dampness and unwholesome vapors of the 
piace. ‘The guide gave us a harrowing deseription 
f the swelling of their bodies, and the various ago- 
ies of their slow death. [hurried away from the 
place with a sickness at my heart. In returning by 
e same way | passed the turning, and stumbled 
ver a raised stone across the passage. It was the 
roove of a secret guillotine. Here many of the 
ate and inquisition victims were put to death in the 
arkness of a warrow passage, shut out even in their 
st moment from the ligiit and breath of heaven. — 
he frame of the instrument had been taken awaf; 
it the pits in the wall, which had sustained the axe, 


oe still there; and the sink on the other side, 


ere the head fell, to earry offthe blood. And 
se shocking executions took place direetly before 
cells of the other prisoners, within twenty feet 
me the farthest, In a cell close to this guillotine 
ul been confined a state criminal for sixteen years. 

me Was released at last by the arrival of the French, 
ee’ On Coming to the light in the square of San Mare 
as struck blind, and died in afew days. In’another 

ll we stopped to look at the attempts of a prisoner 


upon his walls, interrupted, happily, by his release. 

e had sawed several inches into the frogt wall, with 
some miserable instrument, probably a nail. Hehad 
afterwards abandoned this, and had, with prodigiot « 
strength, taken up a block from the floor; and, the 

uide assured us, had descended into the cell below. 

t was curious to look around his pent prison, and 
see the patient labour of years upon those rough 
walls, and imagine the workings of the human mind 
in such a miserable lapse of existence. 

We ascended to the light again, and the guide 
led us to a massive door, with two locks, secured by 
heavy iron bars. It swung open with a scream, and 
we mounted a winding stair, and 


**Stood in Venice on the bridge of sighs.” 


_Two windows of close grating looked on either 
side upon the long canal below, and let in the only 
light to the covered passage. It is a gloomy place 
within, beautifully as its ight arch hangs in the air 
from without. It was easy to employ the imagina- 
tion as we stood on the stone where Childe Harold 
had stood before us, and conjured up in fancy the 
despair and agony that must have been pressed into 
the last glance at light and life that had been sent 
through those barred windows. Across this bridge 
the condemned were brought to receive their sentence 
in the chamber of the ten, or to be confronted with 
bloody inquisitors, and then were led back over it to 
die. The last light that ever gladdened their eyes 
came through those close bars, and the gay Gindee- 
ca in the distanee, with its lively waters covered with 
boats, must have made that farewell glance to a Ve- 
netian bitter indeed. ‘The side next the prison is 
now massively walled up. We staid, silently mus- 
ing at the windows, till the old cicerone ventured to 
remind us that his time was precious. 

Ordering the gondola round to the stairs of the 
piazetta,we strolled for the first time into the church 
of San Mare. ‘The four famous bronze horses stood 
with their dilated nostrils and fine action over the 
porch, bringing back to us Andrea Doria, and his 
threat; and as { remembered the ruined palace of 
the old admiral at Genoa,and glanced at the Austrian 
soldier upon guard, in the very shadow of the wing- 
ed lion, Leould not but feel most impressively the 
moral of the contrast. The lesson was not attractive 
enough, however, to keep us in a burning sun, and 
we put aside the heavy folds of the drapery, and en- 
tered. Hew deliciously cool are these churches in 
Italy! We walked slowly up towards the distant 
altar. An old man rose from the base of one of the 
pillars, and put out his hand for charity. It is an in- 
cident that meets one at every step, and with half a 
glance at his face I passed on. 1 was looking at the 
rich mosaic on the roof, but his features lingered iu 
my mind. ‘They grew upon me still more strongly; 
and as I became aware of the full expression of mi- 
sery and pride upon them,| turned about to see what 
had become of him. My two friends had done each 
the very same thing, with the same feeling of regret, 
and were talking of the old man when | came back 
to them. We went to the door, and looked all about 
the square, but he was no where to be seen. It is 
singular that he should have made the same impres- 
sion upon all of us, of an old Venetian nobleman in 
poverty. Slight as my glance was, the noble expres- 
sion of sadness about his fine white head and strong 
features, are still indelible in my memory. ‘The 
prophecy which Byron puts into the mouth of the 
condemned doge, is still true in every particular: — 
—¥** When the Hebrew’s in thy palace, 

The Hun in thy high places, and the Greek 

Walks o’er thy mart, and smiles on it for his; 

When thy patricians beg their bitter bread,” &e. 
The church of San Mare is rich to excess, and its 


age andthe yielding foundations on which its heavy 
pileis built. Its pictures are not so fine as those of 
the other churches of Venice, butitsage and historic 
associations make it by far the most interésting.--™. 
Y. Mirror. 


MENAGERIE. 

An elephant now exhibited in town, has added an- 
other to the numerous instances already existing of 
this extraordinary animal’s sagacity. The papers 
mention, that having taken offence against the little 
pony, he broke from his stall in the night, went to 
the place where the unequal object of his malice was 
eontined, singled him out from other animals, and 
killed him with his tusk; after which, without harm- 
ing any of the rest, he retired to his own station.— 
How strangely the manner of perpetrating this deed 
gives to it the character of ahuman crime. What 
but secret thought could have induced it? What 
else could keep alive the long-cherished wish for 
revenge, through the various periods when victim 
and destroyer were brought into close contact with 
each other, until in the night, and after apparently 
brooding over the wound raukling with him,his thirst 
for blood could no longer be withstood? Faney the 
operations going on iu his mind before he resolved to 
seize that opportune period for the execution of his 
purpose, The elephant may indeed be appropriately 
ranked, as it is by the natural historian, next in the 
scale of creation to man. It is really a matter of in- 
terestto watch one of these enormous mis-shapen 
creatures go through even the feats elicited by the 
drilling of its keeper. Every look, every action is 
apt and intelligent, and there frequently break out 
from it displays of character which imply a high state 
of moral being. It may be said, that some of the 
current aceounts of its intelligence are probably ex- 


| aggerated, but the persons most familiar with it, ap- 


splendid mosaic pavement is sunk into deey pits with. 


pear most credulous of its habits of acute observation 
aud reflection. We never regard an elephant pre- 
cisely as a beast. His irreconcileable, undyi 
hate, nursed through years of travel and adventure; 
his love, assiduous, fervent and tender; his wonder- 
ful discrimination; his generous pride and noble sus- 
ceptibility to moral impressions of an elevated kind; 
his patient and attentive submission, unless aroused 
by oppression; his keen resentment of insult; his firm 
gratitude; and the calm, self-possessed, magnani- 
mous sense of justice, which leads him often to re- 
lent in the career of passion, to repair injuries com- 
mitted by himself, and to protect the weak and de- 
fenceless from the aggressions of others—all these 
lofty qualities cause us to look on him with such an 
equivocal consciousness that we do not exactly know 
how to behave towards him. His intelligence we 
perceive is almost like that of man. How do we 
know but he is thinking about us just as weare about 
him? ‘There is indeed something exceeding awk- 
ward ia being in company w:th a person whom you 

do not altogether know whether to treat as a man or 
abeast. It recalls the boyish wonder, with which, 

in the Arabian Nights, we used to read of some gal- 

lant hero or prince, spell-bound by an enchanter, and 

held and imprisoned in the body of a monstrous brute. 

We are halt prepared to believe that through the 

small eyes of the unwieldy mountain of flesh before 

us, looks a human spirit, comprehending our actions 
with an understanding us sagacious as our Own, and 

ready to be impresset with malice or gratitude, ac- 

cording as we treat him with disrespect or civility. 

We believe it was one of the two elephants now 
in the city which some time since, interfered to pro- 
tect a helpless creature from its savage foe. A tiger 
broke from the cage and was rushing ferociously 
upon a lama, when the observant elephant, regarding 
the timid, tender and beatiful creature with a heroic 
compassion, seized its cruel aggressor and dashed 
him against the wall; again the attack was made, and 
again, in the same way punished, when the keepers 
succeeded in once more imprisoning the monster. 

Goldsmith has some expressions on the elephant, 
when he almost appears to forget that he is writing of 
a brute. He says ‘the oldest of the company con- 
ducts the band, whilst the next in seniority leads up 
the rear. This orderis merely preserved when they 
are upon their march, directing their course towards 
cultivated grounds, where they expect to have their 
progress impeded by the proprietors of those lands 
they are going to lay waste.” 

It seems unaccountable that an animal, in appear- 
ance so cumbrous, awkward and unprepossessing, 
should be so highly gifted, its physical superiority 
being as peculiar as its moral aid mental. 
eyes,” says Goldsmith, ‘‘although small, are com- 
pletely expressive of what the creature feels; and 
when turning them upon an affectionate master, it 
is astonishing to observe how much tenderness they 
reveal. Its sense of smelling is, likewise, allowed 
to be delicate, and it evinces a great fondness for 
odoriferous flowers; the hearing is also remarkably 
acute; and no animal isso exquisitely affeeted by the 
touch.” Strange to think that a spirit of poetic sen- 
sibility and feminine tenderness should exist in a 
form so uncouth, so far removed from the upright 
and perfect elegance of man. One can scarcely re- 
frain from sympathizing witha creature thus doomed 
to hideous deformity, with a-spirit which might en- 
hance, with its moral splendor, the loveliest image 
of animated nature. 

Among its other claims to more than ordinary at- 
tention are the elephant’s great age, and far distant 
times and countries with which, in history, it is as- 
sociated. ‘he duration of its life is said to be two 
hundred years. ‘Think what an existence! Roam- 
ing through the vast and gorgeous scenes of Asia, 
sporting along the banks of mighty rivers, cooling 
himselt in the impervious shades of giaut forests, and 
feasting on the abundance of that teeming soil, for two 
hundred years! 

Is it not a baseness in feeble and petty man to hunt 
these kind and noble creatures from their native wild 
woods, to waylay them with pits, to decoy them into 
bondage, to entangle and bind them with cords, to 
bear them forever trom their old dwellings, (for 
which we may surely surmise such a creature 
roust entertain an attachment,) to bend them to the 
servile, cruel purposes of man’s industry aud ambi- 
tion, to make them draw and carry burthens, to ride 
them into fierce battles, and thus cut off such an in- 
credible period of unclouded, unperverted existence? 
Has the elephant such clear memory on ordinary sub- 
jects, and does he forgethis freedom? Will he car- 
ry in his bosom hate and love for years, and yet re- 
tain no piring thought of the silver rivers in whose 
floods he once bathed his massy limbs,and the flowery 
forests where, with his companions, he tasted the 
sweetair of heaven? Now,»poor wretch, that dream 
is broken. He is shut up days, nights and years in 
this dark low prison, where the blessed sunshine and 
the breath of owers never come! ; 

Among the animals in the menagerie above alluded 
to, the celebrated lion Napoleon will attract especial 
attention. ‘his terrific beast has been eighteen 
years io his cage. You cannot but observe the 
weary feeling with which his fierce and burnigg sa- 
ture yields to this his uncontrollable destiny. He 

ces up and down his narrow cage, he rubs his worn 
body against the bars, and presses his head upon the 
iron. Sometimes, exhausted with fruitless longings 
for eseape, he yawos—closes his heavy eyes—lies 
down and stretches himself out till some prying vis- 
iter pokes him with a cane or the keeper rouses him. 


| Then again his restless soul rages—he renews his 


ng | trembles with his mad roar. 
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anger—lashes his sides with his tail—like livin 
coals of fire his eyes glow and flash, and the groun 
How different is he 
from the mild enlightened elephant. What a broad 
contrast in character: the one gentle and loving, the 
other pitiless and blood-thirsty—one yielding him- 
self with affectiouate submission to the decree of fate 
—the other forever upbraiding the heavens with his 
dreadful ignominy—raging, glowing, burning, like 
lightning; his glances glare upon the crowd, and his 
impatient and angry despair is spoken in thunder.— 
He once lay in calm majesty, (for in human betngs 
themselves could majesty scarcely be more strikingly 
illustrated) his beard flowing around his solemn, 
awful countenance, one paw hanging without his cage, 
a picture like Jove revolving in his thoughts the des- 
tinies of man. A ruggek state-prison looking fellow 
thrust at him with his stick, and when his eyes, in- 
flamed with sullen horror at the past and deep despair 
for the future, were lifted towards him, he spit in 
his face. The king of the beasts raised his head. He 
was silent, but fixed those fiery orbs full and steadil 
on the man, with a grisly gaze of such pesrohcwmr 
savage, withering contempt and desperate hate, as 
could have done no dishonour to the ‘prince of hell” 
himself, upon whose crest ‘‘sat horror plumed.” 
We should, at that moment, have no more offered 
the regal, though obscured and fallen monarch, any 
mark of cruelty or dishonour, than we should have in- 
sulted Napoleon, when brooding with folded arms 
upon a lonely cliffat St. Helena. It must have been 
such a solemn regard that awed the soldier from 
slaying the captive Roman hero. ‘Tune homo, 
audes occidere Caium Marium?” 

The menagerie isa strange placeto muse in. The 
lover of nature wili find food for many a revery, and 
wonder that the power which inspired the dove’s gen- 
tle breast, should create these wonderful and appal- 
ling forms of fiereeness and fury. He sees numbers 

“of living creatures, new to sight, and strange.” 
The tiger, with its beautiful streaked form, and vi- 
cious heart—the spotted malignant panther; the 
smaller leopard, speckled with clusters of golden 
drops; the more gentle ounce; the graceful zebra, 
with his thousand stripes; that mischievous satire on 
humanity, the monkey, leaping and hanging about. 
Strange indeed, are allthese to the mere denizen of 
a city; the ‘mover through a crowd of his own 
race; to the student from his peaceful books, where 
perhaps, these things, pictured to himonly by 
the hand of art, have passed through his mind 
like the forms of a dream, and the reality of 
which now startles him. The noises, too, by which 
the spectator is here surrounded, are strange, strik- 
ing, and impressive. The execrable hyena, the dig- 
ger out of new-made graves, the fiend that gloats on 
human flesh, that feasts his horrid appetite on the 
lips of beauty, and the sacred bosom of love—this 
untameable monster mingles often his guttural growl 
with the multifarious and discordant voices; the 
monkey utters his piereIng cry; the elephant exclaims 
aloud; the ounce screeches; the tiger and the panther 
scream; shrieks, moans, wailings, and yells that a 
doomed spirit might hear on his dark entrance into 
Erebus, rise and mingle and clash in hideous, dis- 
cordant confusion, that strike the shuddering soul 
with new and blacker conceptions of horror and de- 
spair; and over all, ever and anon, the very heart 
quails at the tremendous roar of the raging lion, his 
bosom bursting with impotent anguish | revenge, 

In the midst of this dark tumult the thought of 
these same raving beasts, as they existed before the 
rash act of our first mother, steals intothe mind with 
a singular influence. Then she, with Adam, peace- 
ful in Eden, rested, innocent and happy, in the fra- 
grant shades, while about them gently played 

“All beasts ofthe earth, since wild, and of all chase, 

In wood or wilderness, forest or den. 

Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 

Dandled the kid; beara, tigers, ounces, pards, 

Gamboled before them; th’ unwieldy elephant, 

To makethem mirth, us'd all his might, and wreath'd 

His lithe proboscis; close the serpent sly, 

insinuating, wove with gordian twine 

His braided train, and of his fatal guile, 

Gave proof unbeeded.”’ 


Who can think of those “happy walks and shades” 
without breathing, like Eve, a fearful lamentation— 
a lamentation not the less heart-rending to those 
who have had occasion to observe that the change 
thus wrought in the natures of these once fond and 
gentle, but now savage beasts, has gone also into the 


human bosom—that the innocence, the peace, the 
joy, the love once dwelling there, have been dark- 
ened and put away for the clash and fury of dee 


vices and desolating passions? Itisan awful, al- 
though a sublime thought, that we live upon the 
wreck and ruin of a fallen moral world. It makes 
the heart tremble.—V. F. Mirror. 


Stultz.—The celebrated London tailor, Stultz, 
lately died at Aires, in the south of France, on an 
estate lately bought by him for £103,000; his pro- 
perty besides this exceeds £400,000, {Stultz was the 
very Prince of European tailors. He would not 
condescend to cut a coat or make a pair of breeches, 
for any but the nobility, or those who brought letters 
of introduction, and recommendation from persons 
of distinction, as individuals of deeided fashion, It 
was arare thing for an American citizen to be able 
to bring letiers from sources high enough, to afford 
him an opportunity to have his legs and shoulders 
measured by thisfamous knight of the thimble.— 
| Bost. Cent. 
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